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HO  \V  J  n  VI  .V  ED  UCA  TED. ' 

HV  HON.  .JOHN  1).  LONG. 

MK.  editor  :  —  I  can  only  answer  yonr  question  by  giving, 
not  a  disquisition  on  education,  but  tlie  simplest  statement 
of  my  own  experience  as  a  student.  I  was  born  and  passed  my 
childhood  in  Buckfield,  a  little  village  in  the  hills  of  Oxford 
county,  Maine.  I  was  the  3’oungest  of  four  children.  My  father, 
who,  on  account  of  delicate  health  had  early  retired  from  active 
business  as  a  storekeeper,  was  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances. 
He  was  well  read,  and  facile  with  his  pen,  and  having  abundant 
leisure,  devoted  himself  verj'  much  to  the  education  and  training 
of  his  children.  Among  my  earliest  recollections  are  those  of 
being  set  to  write  on  the  pages  of  the  journal  which  he  kept,  and 
to  cop\',  in  a  legible  hand,  letters  which  he  dictated  for  me  to  write 
to  absent  cousins  and  friends.  He  had  a  small  but  a  good  library 
with  which  I  soon  familiarized  myself.  Nothing  could  be  more 
painstaking  and  assiduous  than  his  efforts,  which  I  recall  with 
loving  gratitude,  to  inspire  in  me  the  jmrsuit  of  knowledge  and 
a  love  of  learning  and  expression.  I  was  still  wearing  the  jackets 
my  mother  made  me,  when,  after  getting  the  advice  of  good  Rev. 
Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols,  of  Portland,  he  bought  me  a  score  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  books — the  j'oung  folks’  books  of  those 
days  —  containing  narrative,  history,  travel  and  story,  all  of  which 
were  a  very  storehouse  of  delight  to  me,  and  which  I  read  a  dozen 
times  over.  Indeed,  I  read  and  was  encouraged  to  read  whatever 
volumes  I  could  find  at  home  or  among  the  neighbors.  By  the 
sitting-room  fireside,  at  the  table,  or  on  mj"  cricket,  by  daylight 
and  by  candlelight,  I  w'as  absorbed  in  m3'  book  and  undisturbed 
by  convei’sation.  My  reading  was  discursive.  In  the  beginning 
it  did  not  include  much  trash,  but  took  in  a  good  deal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  history,  for  the  picturesque  and  stirring  incidents 
and  heroic  names  of  which  I  had  great  fondness,  and  in  fiction 
the  volumes  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  My  ideals  were  the  heroes  of 
their  novels  and  of  the  American  Revolution  and  frontier. 

‘Copyright,  1891,  by  Frank  H.  Kasson. 
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Without  knowing  much  about  politics,  yet  through  the  earnest 
local  interest  which  such  a  country  village  community  took  in 
national  affairs,  and  through  the  influence  that  came  from  ray 
father’s  conversation  with  neighbors  and  friends,  I  remember  also 
a  very  distinct  and  enthusiastic  patriotic  sentiment,  which  I  can 
now  see  was  a  j)art  of  my  education  and  which  impressed  the 
country  boy  of  that  time.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  to  me  a  day 
of  genuine  inspiration, 

C)ui‘  village  was  some  fifty  miles  north-east  from  Portland,  con¬ 
stituting  the  centre  of  a  farming  community,  and  enlivened  by 
the  gatherings  wdiich  a  half  dozen  stores  and  shops  brought 
together.  It  was  a  community  of  absolute  and  ideal  equality ; 
such  a  thing  as  any  recognized  distinction  in  rank,  or  wealth,  or 
standing  among  the  peojde  whom  I  knew,  or  among  my  boyish 
companions,  never  entered  anybody’s  mind,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  w^as  not  the  least  valuable  element  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  my  boyhood. 

The  village  school  was  kept  three  months  in  winter  by  a  man, 
and  as  many  more  in  summer  by  a  woman.  This  I  attended  and 
from  it  received  a  very  marked  impulse.  There  was  no  grading 
of  schools.  Each  jmpil  had  free  course,  and  when  I  was  eleven 
or  tw^elve,  I  had  ciphered  through  the  arithmetic,  floundering  a 
little,  undoubtedly,  in  the  mysteries  of  cube  root.  I  had  also 
raced  through  the  geography  and  English  grammar  text-books  of 
that  time  ;  and  could  “parse,”  and  reel  off  rules  of  syntax.  Very 
likely  there  was  a  lack  of  the  best  comprehension,  and  yet  that 
lack,  it  seems  to  me  now,  w  as  a  good  deal  balanced  by  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  achievement  wdth  which  I  was  animated.  I 
remember,  too,  the  stimulus  I  got  from  John  Pierpont’s  set  of 
Readers  —  the  Young  Reader,  the  Introduction,  the  National 
Reader,  and  the  First  Class  Book.  They  were  filled  with  admira¬ 
ble  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  from  the  best  American  and 
English  authors.  I  can  repeat  now  some  of  the  verses  I  then 
learned.  They  constituted  excellent  literature  and  were  sources  of 
culture  in  style  and  in  matter.  I  reckon  too  as  something  of  great 
value,  which  among  some  young  pupils  now-a-days  seems  to  be  a 
lost  art,  the  drill  w  e  had  then  in  the  spelling-book,  the  zest  of 
“getting  to  the  head,”  and  the  fixity  with  which  the  ability  to 
spell  was  driven  into  us. 

I  do  not  HOW'  recall  that  any  one  of  these  coming  and  going 
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teachers  was  especially  inspiring,  and  yet  I  look  back  upon  that 
village  school  with  a  feeling  of  indebtedness  and  gratitude.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  was  largely  encouraged  and  urged  on  by  the 
interest  and  influence  of  my  parents  as  well  as  aided  also  hy  a 
natural  taste  for  study  and  the  ambition  for  its  pursuit.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  nolx)dy  enjoyed  out-of-door  amusements  and  sports  more 
than  I.  Looking  back,  I  see  myself,  the  then  ordinary  type  of  a 
New  England  boy  in  the  New  England  common  school,  under  the 
influence  of  a  pure  and  unmixed  New  England  community,  enjoy¬ 
ing  its  out-of-door  life  and  incidents,  and  getting  out  of  the 
wooden  benches  and  homely  surroundings  of  the  village  school 
an  education,  which  was  not  merely  that  of  the  text-lKwk,  but  also 
that  of  the  earnest  sentiment  of  tlie  time  and  place. 

After  that  I  went  seven  miles  away  to  the  academy  at  Hebron, 
Maine.  I  recall  now  the  awe  with  which  its  little  brick  shell  and 
belfry  inspired  me,  and  yet  it  was  a  very  modest  affair.  Among 
my  teachers  there  were  Hev.  Mr.  Small,  now  of  Portland,  and 
Mark  H.  Dunnell.  now  a  congressman  from  Minnesota.  Here, 
too,  the  classiflcation  was  loose,  and  I  galloped  through  my  (ireek 
and  Latin  at  rather  a  break-neck  pace.  1  went  over  a  deal  of 
ground,  and  turned  the  dead  languages  into  not  the  best  of 
English,  acquiring  next  to  notliing  in  the  niceties  of  construction, 
syntax  and  composition.  Meantime  I  declaimed  or  “spoke” 
pieces  —  sometimes  verses  written  by  my  father,  sometimes  the 
impassioned  invective  of  some  classic  orator,  but  in  either  case 
with  the  tremulous  voice  and  emphasisless  drone  of  a  scared 
infant,  and  with  all  the  shakiness  of  the  knees  and  mental  agita¬ 
tion  which  made  that  exercise  such  a  crucial  trial  to  a  homesick 
boy. 

The  result  of  my  few  terms  at  the  academy  was  that  I  entered 
Harvard  college  in  1853,  at  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  squeezed 
in  only  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  with  seven  conditions,  and  with¬ 
out  that  thoroughness  in  the  details  of  preparation  which  I  should 
have  had. 

I  look  back  upon  my  college  education  with  less  satisfaction 
than  any  other  part  of  my  life.  I  was  not  thoroughly  fitted.  I 
was  too  young.  The  mistake  was  made,  with  a  w'ell-meant  but 
mistaken  view  of  saving  me  from  the  “  dangers  of  college  life,” 
of  boarding  me  for  the  fimt  tw’o  or  three  years  a  mile  away  from 
the  college,  so  that  I  formed  no  personal  association  with  my 
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classmates,  and  always  felt  remote  and  as  if  I  presented  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  a  forlorn  little  fellow  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home. 

At  that  time,  too,  the  college  had  not  approached  the  animated 
and  ins[)iring  spirit  which  since  that  time  has  characterized  it  at 
least  more  than  then.  I  recollect  no  instruction  which  was  not  of 
the  most  perfunctory  and  indifferent  sort,  unless  possibly  it  was 
that  of  Ibofessor  Cooke  in  chemistry.  There  was  an  entire  lack, 
to  me,  of  all  moral  or  personal  influences.  I  look  back  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  pathetic  commiseration  on  myself,  un  warmed  for  the  whole 
four  years  by  a  single  act  or  word  expressive  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  my  education  was  intrusted.  The  element 
of  personal  influence  was  entirely  lacking.  No  instructor  or  officer 
ever  gave  me  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  jfliysically,  morally  or  intel¬ 
lectually.  No  word  of  advice,  or  stimulus,  or  encouragement  was 
ever  uttered.  Tliere  was  no  help  in  the  formation  of  character. 
I  was  quick  at  tasks,  and,  without  much  labor,  made  ready  enough 
recitations.  I  secured  good  marks  and  graduated  near  the  top. 
But  it  meant  very  little  solid  ac(juirement  either  of  knowledge 
or  of  character.  It  was  four  years  of  monotonous  routine,  going 
into  the  class-room,  spending  an  hour  and  coming  out.  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  habit  of  desultory  reading,  having  no  hint  or  direction 
from  anybody  in  that  regard.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  I 
derived  some  benefit  in  the  way  of  English  composition,  but  as 
I  now  look  back  I  find  my  education  in  that  respect,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  little  more  than  what  my  father  and  my  read¬ 
ing  had  taught  me,  very  slight.  During  the  four  years  I  had 
perhaps  three  or  four  exercises  in  declamation,  but  the  instruction 
was  nerveless  and  meagre  and  not  much  better  than  would  have 
been  the  model  of  a  pump  handle.  If  I  have  ever  had  any 
facility  in  public  speaking,  it  is  entirely  the  result  of  my  own 
natural  qualifications,  and  I  owe  it  to  no  training,  for  I  never  had 
any. 

Reviewing  my  education,  I  think*  I  w^ent  to  college  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  and  sympathetic  condition  of  very  early  youth,  quick  at  tasks, 
ambitious  for  excellence,  .and  in  the  Ijest  condition  for  good  edu¬ 
cational  moulding.  I  regard  it  as  my  misfortune  that  for  the  next 
four  years  I  suffered  the  lack  of  the  inspiration  either  of  personal 
companionship  among  my  classmates,  or  of  a  lift  from  those  who 
taught  us.  There  came  into  my  educational  career,  therefore,  at 
that  time  two  formidable  elements  of  weakness ;  one,  a  lack  of 
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thoroughness  of  learning,  and  the  other,  a  lack  of  inspiring  forma¬ 
tive  influences  on  character.  As  I  have  said,  I  had  a  liking  for 
books  and  had  the  knack  of  doing  set  tasks.  I  was  facile  enough, 
both  in  mathematics  and  the  languages,  but  I  recall  no  branch  of 
study  of  which  I  was  master.  When  later  I  began  to  study  law, 
I  found  myself  pursuing  it  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
incompleteness  of  mastery.  As  to  the  other  matter,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character,  my  maturer  experience  has  shown  me  that 
nothing  is  so  important  to  a  young  man  as  the  influence,  inspira¬ 
tion,  elevation  of  a  riper  or  superior  mind,  sensibly  or  insensibly 
holding  him  to  higher  standards,  not  in  the  goody-goody  sense, 
but  in  the  appreciation  of  his  own  powers,  capacities  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  I  meet  young  men  today  from  Harvard,  touched  and  toned 
by  the  personal  influence  of  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Prof. 
Frank  Peabody,  of  the  Divinity  school,  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  of  priceless  value  to  me,  if  only  in  those  days  some 
such  man  could  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  or  even  by  the  ear, 
if  only  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  whole  four  years.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  was  not  in  every  way  a  good  lM)y  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  more  innocent,  harmless,  dreaming  little  fellow  never  wended 
his  way  to  and  fro ;  but  the  one  thing  needed  was  not  given  me, 
and  that  was  that  element  of  education  which  takes  just  such  a  na¬ 
ture,  and  infuses  it,  kneads  it,  stimulates  it,  vitalizes  it,  gives  it  value 
and  life  and  the  mastery  of  its  own  capacities  and  powers.  My 
fancy  was  quick ;  my  imagination  was  alert ;  my  intellectual 
tendencies  only  needed  guiding  ;  I  could  have  quickly  appreciated 
direction  towards  the  best  things  in  literature  and  poetry,  towards 
the  best  standards  of  moral  effectiveness,  conduct  and  aim,  and 
towards  the  refining  influences  of  good  society.  Hut,  siside  from 
my  father’s  constant  and  loving  correspondence  from  home,  no 
direction  was  given  me,  not,  of  course,  because  of  anylmdy’s  fault, 
but  because  of  my  misfortune  in  not  falling  in  the  way  of  some 
body’s  interest  or  notice.  Therefore,  at  college  and  away  from 
home,  I  drifted  like  a  balloon  in  the  air,  held  by  the  single  string 
of  my  class-room  recitations,  hut  otherwise  blown  .alwiit  by  the 
winds  that  blew  where  they  listed,  and  that  were  for  the  most 
part  the  harmless  but  idle  zephyrs  of  a  hoy’s  fancies. 

If  I  dwell  on  these  two  elements  of  thoroughness  in  intellectual 
culture  and  moral  impress  on  character,  it  is  not  Ijecause  my 
experience  is  of  especial  interest  to  anybody,  hut  because  if  I 
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were  to  say  anything  of  the  cause  of  education  in  behalf  of  other 
young  men,  it  would  be  to  urge  these  two  matters  in  their  behalf. 

I  have  felt  that  my  education  was  lacking,  too,  —  and  I  believe 
there  is  this  lack  in  education  now-a-days,  —  in  instruction  in  the 
art  of  expression.  Pu{)ils  accumulate  masses  of  information ; 
their  range  of  study  is  very  large ;  their  range  of  reading  is 
broad ;  acquirement  is  the  rule  ;  but  clear,  interesting,  accurate, 
forcible  expression  is  the  exception.  They  are  not  tjiught  to  talk, 
which  is  the  acme  of  culture.  For  years  I  was  piling  in,  but  next 
to  never  putting  out.  If,  at  academy  or  in  college,  I  had  been 
made  to  put  back  and  reproduce  in  my  own  best  form  of  individual 
expression  whatever  chunk  of  learning  I  was  assiduously  storing 
in  the  vacant  attic  of  my  mind,  it  not  only  would  have  been  mag¬ 
nificent  training,  especially  in  the  line  of  life  I  have  led,  but  it 
would  have  of  itself  constituted  that  very  element  of  thorough¬ 
ness  to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  I  am  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  a  proficient  in  either  to  bear  testimony  of  much  value. 
In  fitting  for  college  I  hardly  learned  more  than  to  translate,  and 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  composition,  in  those  languages.  In 
college  the  instruction  seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  perfunctory 
and  unsuggestive,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
not  received  the  proper  fit,  and  was  out  of  gear,  because  a  year 
or  two  ahead  of  my  accpiirement.  I  really  began  to  accomplish 
most  too,  in  these  lines,  when  I  began  to  teach  them.  In  Greek, 
my  attainments  were  at  l)est  of  very  small  account  and  hardly 
worthy  of  a  freshman.  And  yet,  meagre  as  my  classical  education 
was,  I  am  certain  that  it  has  been  of  great  value,  and  that  classi¬ 
cal  education  should  not  be  dispensed  with  or  much  restricted  as 
an  element  in  the  all-round  and  substantial  education,  not  merely 
of  the  scholar,  but  of  the  citizen.  It  lays  the  foundations  of 
literary  culture ;  and  this  is  of  vital  consequence.  It  puts  the 
student  in  touch  and  harmony  with  springs  and  sources  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Without  it,  he  somehow  always  feels  the  lack  of  it.  It 
enlarges  his  background ;  it  is  a  rock  under  his  feet ;  it  saves  from 
the  consciousness  of  something  behind  unexplored  and  unexag¬ 
gerated  for  better  or  worse.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
and  wholesome  well-springs  of  delight  and  of  the  eternal  life  of 
the  human  mind.  Its  literature  is  monumental  and  imperishable ; 
and  as  all  literature  is  inseparable  from  the  personal  elements  of 
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its  creators,  whatever  brings  us  into  closer  speech  with  them 
brings  us  closer  to  the  spirit  of  their  works.  And,  especially,  a 
classical  education  is  inestiinabl}'  valuable  as  a  help  towards 
expression,  towards  writing  and  speaking,  which  are  the  very 
desiderata  of  education.  Our  own  language  is  largely  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  dead.  They 
live  in  the  words  we  read  and  use  every  day  we  live.  Whoso 
knows  them  and  their  construction  has,  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  English,  a  mastery  and  command  which  he  can  acquire  in  no 
other  way.  To  him,  every  word  inherited  from  them,  carries  a 
whole  illumination  of  relations,  and,  but  for  his  training,  would 
be  but  the  burnt  stick  of  an  exploded  rocket.  It  is  the  difference 
between  listening  to  music  with  the  ears  of  one  who  simply  enjoys 
a  melodious  current  in  the  air,  and  with  ears  to  which,  in 
addition  to  all  that,  each  note  is  the  recognized  element  of  a 
musical  meaning,  d'he  vocabulary  is  enlarged.  Fhe  choice  of 
words  is  surer  and  easier.  In  short,  the  mastery  of  language  is 
greater.  There  have  been  splendid  examples  of  such  mastery, 
without  a  classical  education.  Hut  with  it,  would  they  not  have 
been  still  more  masterful  ? 

After  leaving  college  I  taught  two  years  in  an  academy  at 
Westford,  Ma.ss.  This  was  an  admirable  education  for  me,  for  I 
was  now  compelled  to  convey  instead  of  receiving.  I  read  and 
wrote,  and  had  delightful  and  valuable  associations  in  social  life. 
1  then  spent  three  years  in  studying  law.  (^ne  year  I  went  to  the 
Harvard  law  school  where  the  same  habit  of  incomplete  study  to 
which  I  have  referred,  prevented  my  ac(juiring  much.  For  the 
second  year  I  ground  uni)rofitably  at  the  usual  text-books  in  the 
office  of  Sidnej'  Hartlett,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Hoston  bar. 
There  I  simply  read  law,  hut  saw  no  })ractical  aj)})lication  of  it, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  office  occupied  with  matters 
altogether  beyond  anything  but  the  rarest  j)articipation  of  a  stu¬ 
dent.  After  that  I  s])ent  a  year  or  two,  nominally  [)ractising  in  a 
desultory  way  at  my  old  home  in  Huckfield,  Maine.  I  then  came 
to  Boston  and  had  the  usual  experience  of  a  young  law^yer  work¬ 
ing  his  wa}'.  I  had  lx;gun  to  make  some  slight  advance  in  the 
profession  when  I  was  switched  off  upon  the  track  of  political 
life,  where  I  remained  for  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Up 
to  the  l)eginning  of  my  political  career,  as  I  now'  review  the  past, 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  great  educational  lack  consisted  in  the 
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fact  that,  perhaps  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  nothing  had  taken 
a  very  decided  hold  on  my  interest  or  ambition.  The  old  habit  of 
doing  easily  the  thing  at  hand  had  sufficed.  With  practical  pub¬ 
lic  responsibility  my  better  education  began.  I  look  back  upon 
my  j)ublic  life  with  great  satisfaction,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with- 
■out  regret.  As  I  recall  it,  I  am  convinced  that  while  nothing  is 
more  usual  than  to  rail  at  men  in  public  place,  there  is  no  class  of 
men  who  fullil  their  responsibilities  better,  prrtbably  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  are  kept  under  such 
a  constant  and  severe  headlight  of  criticism. 

It  was  an  invaluable  experience  to  me,  and  gave  me  more 
breadth,  more  self-reliance,  more  self-respect,  better  standards,  a 
deeper  sense  of  personal  and  public  res[)onsibility. 

Leaving  it  two  years  ago  and  returning  to  the  law,  I  found 
myself  better  equipped  for  its  practice.  Indeed,  the  subject  you 
give  me,  “  How  I  was  Educated,”  seems  to  me  incongruous  with 
the  consciousness  I  feel  that  my  education  is  a  thing  not  at  all  of 
the  past,  but  of  the  present.  It  were  a  better  theme  to  ask, 
“What  is  my  Education  now.”  For  time  may  come  and  time 
may  go,  but  education  goes  on  forever.  Why  cry  for  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  youth,  when  we  already  and  always  have  it?  It  seems 
to  me,  re-reading  this,  as  if  I  was  not  more  a  scholar  in  the  village 
school  than  I  am  a  scholar  now,  and  as  if  I  was  not  half  so  much 
in  the  way  of  education  when  a  college  student  as  I  am  today  at 
an  age,  it  seems,  as  young  as  then,  and  at  work  in  the  busy  and 
frictionful  arena  of  active  life. 
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Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 


('LASSIFICATION  OF  MOTIVES. 

XT  is  often  said  that  in  governing  and  training  children  we 
X  should  always  appeal  o  the  highest  motives.  What  is  meant 
by  the  highest  motives?  lly  what  standard  are  motives  classified 
into  higher  and  lower  motives?  What  idea  should  we  attach  to 
the  term  motive?  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  l)e  clear  upon  these 
fundamental  points  or  we  can  make  no  sure  progress  in  the  use 
of  motives  as  a  means  of  moral  training. 

The  will  is  the  directive  force  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  power  by 
which  we  choose  those  courses  of  action  which  we  will  follow,  and 
determine  upon  those  from  which  we  will  refrain.  It  is  that  faculty 
of  the  soul  by  which  we  imitate,  [)roduce,  or  cause  those  activities 
of  either  lx)dy  or  mind  that  we  call  voluntary'.  Acts  of  the  will 
itself  are  volitions.  These  are  called  choices,  when  we  decide 
upon  one  of  two  or  more  courses  of  action ;  they  are  called  execu¬ 
tive  volitions  when  we  originate  bodily  or  mental  actions.  The 
will  is  free ;  it  has  the  power  of  self-determination.  To  this  the 
consciousness  of  every  man  testifies.  We  are  all  conscious  of  our 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  we  are  conscious  of  freedom  of 
action ;  we  are  conscious  of  our  freedom  from  compulsion.  The 
will  cannot  be  compelled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  will  acts  in  view  of  motives.  We 
choose  that  course  of  action  which  we  believe  will  be  of  advantage 
to  us,  which  we  believe  will  result  in  what  we  desire,  or  that 
course  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  toward  which  we  are 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Those  feelings  which  cause  voliti- 
tions  are  called  motives.  Sometimes  the  term  motive  is  applied 
to  the  object  which  causes  the  feeling  that  influences  the  will; 
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but  I  shall  use  the  word  motive  to  mean  the  feeling  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  antecedent  to  a  volition,  and  without  which  the  will  would 
not  act. 

Is  it  possible  to  control  the  action  of  the  wills  of  others  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  predetermine  and  direct  the  voluntary 
actions  of  another  man  ?  Is  it  possible  to  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  the  will  of  a  child  as  to  cause  his  will  to  act  in  accordance 
with  our  desires,  and  to  do  this  so  frequently  as  to  establish  in  his 
mind  certain  deflnite  habits  of  volitional  .action?  School  govern¬ 
ment,  family  government,  church  government,  state  government, 
indeed,  all  government,  and  all  the  restraints  of  civilized  and  even 
of  savage  society,  are  based  ujHm  the  assumption  that  one  man  can 
influence  the  voluntary  conduct  of  another.  Hut  this  influence  is 
always  exerted  through  the  agency  of  motives.  So  far  as  one 
man  can  influence  the  motives  of  another,  so  far  can  he  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  other’s  will,  and  thus  modify  his  volitions. 

It  becomes  of  great  importance,  then,  to  decide  what  feelings 
can  act  as  motives,  and  also  to  decide  upon  the  relative  rank  of  dif¬ 
ferent  motives.  The  proper  classiflcation  of  motives  is  thus  made 
to  assume  an  important  place  in  the  study  of  moral  education. 

Upon  what  bjisis  shall  this  classification  be  made  ?  What  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  are  to  determine  whether  a  motive  is  to  be 
ranked  .as  high  or  low'  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  feel  degraded 
when  we  yield  to  some  motives  instead  of  others.  We  seem  to 
have  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  superiority  of  some  motives  and  in 
the  inferiority  of  others.  We  feel  humiliated  when  w'e  violate 
our  sense  of  justice  and  yield  to  our  selfish  desires.  If  patriotism 
and  self-interest  are  in  conflict,  we  know  instinctively  th.at  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  should  rule.  If  hate  urges  us  to  one 
course  of  action  and  love  to  another,  we  know  we  are  violating 
the  best  instincts  of  our  nature  if  we  yield  to  hate  and  not  to  love. 
If  this  comparison  be  carried  far  enough,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
intuitive  belief  in  the  rank  of  motives  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  selfishness  that  enters  into  them.  In  other  words,  the  rank  of 
motives  depends  upon  the  amount  of  personal  good  that  it  is 
believed  will  result  from  the  action  contemplated.  Self-interest, 
then,  is  the  basis  upon  which  motives  are  to  be  classified  and 
ranked  as  low  or  high.  The  more  purely  selfish  the  motive,  the 
lower  it  is ;  the  less  personal  good  there  is  connected  with  the 
motive,  the  higher  it  is.  Pure  egoism  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
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lowest  motives,  pure  altruism  that  of  the  highest.  Let  us  attempt 
to  classify  motives  on  this  basis,  beginning  with  the  lowest  in  the 
scale. 

If  we  [)ass  in  review  all  those  feelings  which  impel  the  will 
toward  action,  that  is  all  the  feelings  that  act  as  motives,  we  shall 
find  them  falling  readily,  in  the  main,  into  four  classes :  (1.) 

Those  that  impel  us  to  do  harm  to  others ;  (*2.)  Those  that  impel 
us  to  do  what  will  result  in  good  to  ourselves ;  (d.)  Those  that 
impel  us  to  do  good  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  us ;  and  (4.) 
Those  that  impel  us  to  do  what  is  right  without  reference  to  our 
own  personal  good.  With  these  classes  of  motives  in  view,  we 
cannot  fail  to  place  the  first  class  as  the  lowest. 

This  class  includes  all  the  malevolent  affections,  such  as  resent¬ 
ment,  peevishness,  envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  fear.  All  these 
feelings  are  complex  in  their  nature,  including  both  an  unpleasant 
emotion  and  a  desire  to  do  harm  to  the  object  which  calls  forth 
the  emotion. 

Simple  resentment  would  move  us  to  do  only  as  much  harm  as 
we  ourselves  have  received.  This  feeling  may  arise  upon  the 
knowledge  of  personal  harm,  either  without  reflection  or  after 
reflection.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  involuntary,  and  in  the 
latter  voluntary  resentment.  An  example  of  involuntary  resent¬ 
ment  would  he  the  feeling  that  arises  against  a  hammer  when  a 
misdirected  blow  has  caused  pain  to  the  fingers.  This  is  often 
manifested  by  children,  and  even  by  quick-tempered  adults. 
When  harm  is  received  from  an  intelligent,  voluntary  agent  who 
intended  to  do  harm,  the  feeling  does  not  disappear,  but  is  often 
increased,  through  reflection.  In  either  case  it  becomes  volun¬ 
tary  resentment.  This  motive  has  its  use.  In  its  involuntary 
form  it  often  protects  from  sudden  harm,  and  in  its  voluntary 
form  it  often  prevents  the  repetition  of  wrong. 

Peevishness  is  that  special  modification  of  resentment  which 
arises  when  one  is  in  a  condition  to  be  harmed  by  trifles,  some¬ 
times  even  by  imaginary  trifles.  It  is  not  usually  intense, 
but  is  frequent  in  its  manifestation.  It  shows  itself  in  fretful 
scolding  and  in  general  opposition  to  others. 

Envy  is  that  modified  form  of  resentment  which  impels  us  to  do 
harm  to  another  because  he  is  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  It 
may  be  excited  by  superior  wealth,  beauty  or  talent,  or  by  any 
other  8U[)})Osed  superior  source  of  happiness.  It  is  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  and  meanest  of  human  motives. 
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Jealousy  arises  wlieii  the  affections  of  one  whom  we  love  are 
alienated  by  another.  The  desire  for  evil  is  directed  against  the 
cause  of  the  alienation,  and  sometimes  even  against  the  object  of 
our  affection,  as  well. 

Revenge  is  simply  excessive  resentment.  The  Christian  law 
of  love  aside,  and  an  eye  for  an  eye  is  only  justice  to  the  wrong¬ 
doer;  but  when  we  demand  two  eyes  for  one,  we  are  revengeful. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  worse  man  than  one  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  this  motive. 

Fear  consists  of  an  unpleasant  emotion  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
impending  harm.  The  harm  may  be  avoided  in  either  of  two 
ways,  by  the  removal  of  the  object  of  dread,  or  by  the  removal  of 
ourselves  from  its  influence.  Hence  fear  may  impel  us  either  to 
avoid  or  injure  the  object  calling  forth  the  motive  of  action. 

Closely  related  to  the  feelings  just  enumerated  are  disdain, 
scorn,  contempt,  antipathy,  and  many  others.  They  all  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  impel  us  to  do  harm  to  others.  The  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  all  desires  is  attended  with  pleasure  to  self.  What 
makes  the  class  of  feelings  under  consideration  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  motives  is  the  fact  that  the  only  resulting  [)leasure  arises  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  suffering  of  others.  This  is  the  extreme  of 
selfishness. 

Tlie  second  class  of  motives  is  the  desires.  These  may  be 
divided  into  the  appetites  and  the  propensities.  The  appetites 
are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  bodily  sensation,  and 
prompt  us  to  the  performance  of  actions  calculated  to  allay  this 
sensation.  The  more  important  of  the  appetites  are  hunger, 
thirst,  sleep,  exercise,  and  the  ap[)etite  of  sex. 

The  propensities  are  the  desires  that  arise,  independently  of 
special  bodily  conditions,  on  occasion  of  appropriate  knowledge. 
Their  antecedent  is  knowledge  and  not  sensation.  Their  gratifi¬ 
cation  is  accompanied  by  psychical,  and  not  by  physical  pleasure. 
Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  this  class  of  desires. 

The  desire  for  life  is  universal  among  men.  This  desire 
prompts  us  to  do  what  we  believe  will  tend  to  prolong  life. 
Some  men,  it  is  true,  have  a  stronger  desire  to  avoid  the  ills 
incident  to  their  own  lives  than  to  enjoy  life  itself ;  but  these  are 
rare  exceptions,  and  by  no  means  prove  the  absence  of  the  desire 
to  live  even  in  these  cases.  The  strength  of  the  desire  for  life  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  aged  people,  who  know  that 
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they  liave  but  a  short  time  to  live  at  tlie  longest,  and  yet  will  sub-  \ 

mit  to  the  most  painful  surgical  operation  for  the  sake  of  inereas-  t 

ing  the  probabilities  of  even  a  short  continuation  of  life.  t 

The  desire  for  ha[)piness  is  closely  related  to  the  desire  for  life, 
and,  indeed,  is  essential  to  the  mainUiinance  of  life.  Those  expe-  c 

riences  that  are  detrimental  to  health,  and  consequently  tend  to  ' 

the  destruction  of  life,  such  as  burning  and  bruising  the  flesh,  are  j 

usually  painful ;  while  those  that  promote  health  are  for  the  most  < 

part  pleasuiable.  If  we  desired  pain  rather  than  pleasure,  we  1 

should  be  constantly  impelled  to  do  those  ficts  that  would  tend  to  1 

destroy  life,  and  we  should  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  desire  for  i 

ha])piness  impels  us  constantly  to  courses  of  action  which  we  i 

believe  will  result  in  happiness. 

Another  powerful  motive  is  curiosity,  or  the  desire  for  knowl-  i 

edge.  It  shows  itself  in  its  instinctive  form  even  in  young  chil-  j 

dren,  and,  if  it  is  properly  develoj)ed,  it  grows  in  strength  with 
increasing  years.  It  prompts  us  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  attain 
its  end,  which  is  knowledge.  It  is  manifested  in  the  child’s 
destruction  of  his  toys  to  ascertain  their  internal  structure,  and  in 
the  efforts  of  the  philosopher  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused,  constant  and  power¬ 
ful  of  the  moving  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  desire  for  the  companionship  of  human  beings,  often  called 
sociability,  is  a  motive  of  considerable  strength.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  things  that  we  know  are  our  fellow  men,  and  the  desire  for 
their  companionship  impels  us  to  do  what  will  secure  this  compan¬ 
ionship.  This  feeling  is  strongest  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  old  age. 

Imitativeness  is  the  desire  to  be  and  to  do  like  others.  In  the 
young  child  it  is  instinctive.  He  learns  to  talk,  sit,  stand,  and 
walk  under  its  j)romptings  ;  indeed,  to  perform  all  those  acts  that 
constitute  his  personal  manners.  A  child’s  habits  of  speech  and 
action  are  little  more  than  copies  of  the  habits  of  his  associates. 

And  so  it  is  with  man  and  woman.  The  same  law  of  instinctive 
imitation  holds  with  them.  Our  manners,  idioms  of  speech,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  inflections,  and  the  like  are  often  changed,  even 
against  our  wills,  b}’^  the  silent  influence  of  our  companions.  But 
the  voluntary  influence  of  this  principle  is  no  less  pow'erful.  On 
what  other  ground  can  we  account  for  tlie  influence  of  fashion? 

Few’  people  like  to  l)e  thought  odd  ;  which  is  but  the  negative 
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way  of  saying  that  most  people  are  ineliiied  to  do  as  others  do,  or, 
that  human  nature  is  imitative.  This  motive  imj)els  us  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  our  fellow  beings. 

We  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  This  is  inde})endent  of  any 
desire  or  hope  of  favor  or  advantage.  Esteem  is  an  end  in  itself. 
The  favorable  opinion  of  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind  is 
preferable  to  their  contempt.  What  causes  the  face  of  the  little 
child  to  light  up  with  such  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  approving 
look  or  smile  of  mother  or  teacher?  What  causes  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  preacher,  or  the  teacher  to  be  so  jealous  of  his  rej)- 
utation  ?  The  reason,  in  all  these  cases,  lies  largely  in  the 
strength  of  the  desire  for  esteem. 

Emulation  is  the  desire  to  equal  or  surpass  our  fellow  men.  It 
is  a  motive  which  is  developed  early,  and  which  often  attains 
great  strength.  In  mature  years  it  is  not  so  general  as  the  desire 
for  esteem,  or  as  many  of  the  other  desires,  but  in  many  minds  it 
impels  to  the  performance  of  enormous  labor,  both  physical  and 
mental. 

The  desire  for  power  is  manifested  at  every  age  and  in  every 
condition  of  life.  The  infant  desires  to  exercise  his  authority  over 
child,  dog  and  man.  The  child  in  school  desires  to  be  monitor, 
and  is  well  pleased  when  allowed  to  compel  other  children  to  sit, 
stand  and  move  at  his  direction.  So  great  is  the  love  of  power 
that  most  men  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  perform 
great  labor  for  the  sake  of  wielding  even  a  brief  authority.  And 
who  does  not  enjoy  mastering  a  difiiculty,  even  when  it  is  done 
alone  and  when  the  result  is  never  to  be  revealed  ?  Men  often 
make  themselves  slaves  to  this  jiassion  for  the  sake  of  ruling 
others. 

1  will  mention  only  one  more  motive  of  this  class,  and  that  is 
the  desire  for  possession.  The  desire  for  money  or  lands  for  the 
sake  of  ownership  would  afford  an  example  of  this  motive.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  in  human  nature  that  the  possession  of  an  object 
enhances  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  possessor.  Most  men  take 
more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  flowers  in  their  own  gardens  than 
in  those  of  their  neighbors.  This  motive  is  often  so  strong  as  to 
impel  men  to  great  effort  to  obtain  what  they  do  not  need. 

All  of  this  class  of  motives  impel  us  to  act  for  our  own  good,  to 
do  what  we  believe  will  result  in  our  personal  pleasure.  They 
may  well  be  ranked  as  selfish  motives  ;  and  yet  they  are  raised 
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above  the  malevolent  affections  in  this,  that  our  pleasure  conies 
from  the  attainment  of  some  object  good  for  ourselves  and  not 
from  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  others. 

The  third  class  of  motives  is  the  benevolent  affections.  These 
are  comjdex  feelings ;  they  include  both  an  agreeable  emotion  and 
a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  object  toward  which  the  emotion  is 
exercised.  The  principal  form  of  benevolent  affection  is  love. 
This  varies  in  character  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  called  forth.  It  always  impels  us  to  do  good  to  the 
person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  We  will  consider  a  few  of 
its  most  important  modifications. 

Family  affection  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  love  in  that  it 
impels  the  various  members  of  the  family  to  acts  of  goodness  to¬ 
ward  one  another  as  such.  It  may  be  divided  into  parental  affec¬ 
tion,  or  that  felt  by  parents  towards  their  children ;  filial  affection, 
or  that  experienced  by  children  toward  their  [)arents:  and  fraternal 
affection,  or  that  which  is  felt  by  children  of  the  same  family 
toward  one  another.  The  emotional  element  in  each  is  so  unlike 
that  in  the  others  that  to  l)e  known  it  must  be  experienced. 

hhiendship  is  that  form  of  love  that  urges  us  to  do  good  to  those 
who  make  themselves  agreeable  companions,  and  ])erform  such 
acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness  as  excite  in  us  agreeable  emotions. 
This  affection  is  frequently  strongest  in  those  who  exercise  it 
tow'ards  but  few\  It  is  capable  of  such  strength  as  to  result  in 
acts  of  great  self-sacrifice. 

(iratitude  is  that  modification  of  l)enevolent  affection  w'hich 
arises  in  view'  of  favors  done.  It  is  not  dependent  for  its  intensity 
upon  the  value  of  the  favors  rendered,  but  rather  U[)on  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  tlie  prompting  motives. 

Patriotism  is  love  towards  one’s  native  land.  It  is  peculiar  in 
this  that  it  prompts  us  to  do  good  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  the 
individual.  Its  strength  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  the 
most  heroic  acts  of  devotion,  even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  for 
the  country’s  good. 

Humanity  is  the  love  for  human  beings  as  such.  As  the  w'orld 
progresses  in  civilization  this  motive  to  action  seems  to  grow 
stronger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  every  man 
will  love  all  other  men  as  brothers. 

Love  to  (iod  is  that  affection  for  the  Supreme  Being  which 
prompts  us  to  the  performance  of  such  actions  as  we  believe  will 
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be  pleasing  to  him.  It  is  susceptible  of  great  intensity,  and  then 
acts  as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  the  human  soul. 

These  are  some  of  the  commonest  motives  of  this  class.  They 
are  to  be  ranked  higher  than  the  desires,  because  they  prompt  us 
to  act  for  the  good  of  others,  and  not  for  our  own  good.  The 
emotion  involved  in  every  form  of  love  is,  indeed,  pleasurable, 
but  the  act  toward  which  we  are  moved  is  intended  to  produce 
pleasure  in  others. 

The  highest  class  of  motives  consists  of  the  feelings  of  moral 
obligation,  or  the  sense  of  duty.  They  are  the  inward  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  soul  to  do  the  right  and  to  refrain  from  doing  the 
wrong.  Like  all  other  states  of  the  soul  they  can  only  be  known 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  person  in  whose  mind  they  exist. 
That  these  feelings  are  different  from  the  desire  to  secure  the 
good  and  avoid  the  bad  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  languages  there  are  distinct  names  for  good  and  right, 
as  well  as  for  bad  and  wrong.  Duty  is  never  understood  to  mean 
self-interest,  and  harm  to  one’s  self  is  never  synonymous  with 
wrong.  And  then  who  is  not  at  times  conscious  of  rising  above 
self  and  above  the  promptings  of  all  forms  of  love,  and  acting 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? 

The  rank  of  the  sense  of  duty  as  the  highest  motive  is  shown 
in  this,  that  it  carries  us  beyond  the  desire  to  harm  others,  beyond 
the  desire  to  attain  our  own  good,  and  beyond  the  desire  to  do 
good  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  us,  and  prompts  us  to  do 
what  is  right  without  regard  to  self-interest. 

The  four  classes  of  motives,  then,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
rank  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  the  various  forms  of 
resentment,  or  the  malevolent  affections  ;  the  simjde  desires  ;  the 
various  forms  of  love,  or  the  benevolent  affections  ;  and  the  sense 
of  duty,  or  the  promptings  of  the  soul  to  do  the  right  and  refrain 
from  the  wrong. 
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THE  GREEK  POETS  AND  THE  RIRDS. 

BY  PROF.  A.  C.  LYFORO,  M.  A.,  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLECiK,  DENVER,  COL. 

There  are  numerous  little  by-paths  leading  off  from  the 
three  main  thoroughfares  of  Greek  poetry.  The  hurried 
traveler  along  these  routes  would  fail  to  notice  them,  for  his 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  grand  and  majestic  figures  of 
gods,  demigods  and  heroes  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  alx)ut 
him,  with  the  terrible  workings  of  fate  which  often  assumes  form 
and  appears  a  dread  and  awful  goddes.s,  and  with  the  sounds  of 
complainings  of  the  cold  and  heartless  ways  of  men  which  reach 
his  ears  from  the  mouths  of  poets  cynical,  poets  philosophical, 
poets  sceptical  and  poets  .sad.  Yet,  for  him  who  seeks  them,  there 
they  are,  densely  shaded,  nicely  secluded,  lieautiful  arbors  of 
poetic  thought  wherein  the  old-time  singers  wandered,  when 
weary  of  the  strife  which  they  must  sing,  and  wove  sweet  hymns 
to  nature,  which  they  moulded  into  their  more  weighty  themes  to 
serve  as  interludes  to  break  the  rigor  of  their  strain.  Along  the 
epic  thoroughfare  these  by-paths  are  narrow  and  infreipient ;  in 
the  lyric  they  become  slightly  more  numerous  and  wider  ;  in  the 
dramatic  course  they  grow  still  more  plentiful,  their  range  is  more 
extended,  the  pictures  which  they  present  are  continually  increas¬ 
ing  in  beauty  until  at  the  end  the  observer  finds  that  the  entire 
multitude  has  verged  together,  like  the  innumerable  little  streams 
that  feed  a  river’s  source,  into  one  grand  woodland  avenue,  broad, 
leafy  and  wild,  wherein  the  sounds,  the  sights,  the  music  of  nature 
reign  supreme. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  have  conducted  the  reader  through  one 
of  these  by-paths  and  shown  briefly  what  the  poets  said  about  the 
flowers.  In  this  number,  I  will  attempt  to  interest  bim  in  another 
of  almost  equal  length,  to  wit,  that  one  which  reveals  the  kinship 
of  these  early  bards  with  their  fellow-minstrels  of  the  outer  air, 
the  birds. 

A  certain  critic,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  relates  this 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  great  tragic  three,  that  he  was  accustomed 
frequently  to  sit  up  all  night  to  hear  the  song  of  the  nightingale ; 
and  he  adds  by  way  of  comment,  that  “  her  music  still  gushes  rich 
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and  melodious  through  his  verses.”  I  am  in  doubt  whether  he 
referred  here  to  Sojdiocles  or  Euripides  ;  but,  if  we  can  draw  any 
inference  from  their  mention  of  this  bird  of  birds,  —  of  her  color, 
her  plumage,  and  her  sweet  and  plaintive  melody,  —  we  might 
judge  that  many  another  Greek  poet  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
act.  The  nightingale  was  undoubtedly  their  favorite  bird. 
'Ar}B(ov  was  the  name  they  gave  her,  and  it  meant  originally,  a 
“  songstress,”  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  a  “  nightingale,” 
and  so  ever  afterwards.  “  The  nightingale  is  celebrated  in  the 
Odyssey,”  remarks  Mahaffy,  the  well-known  critic  of  Greek 
literature.  A  simile  in  the  nineteenth  lx)ok,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  transformation  of  the  daughter  of  Pandareus, 
affords  a  good  example. 

“  As  when  the  iniiid  of  Pandareus,  the  pale-green  nightingale. 

Sings  beautifully,  when  the  spring  is  freshly  coming  in. 

Perched  ’mid  the  close-set  leafy  foliage  of  the  trees, 

And  changing  often  pours  she  forth  her  voice  of  many  a  tone.” 

In  the  famous  Homeric  “  Hymn  to  Pan,”  that  sylvan  god  is 
represented  in  one  place  as  rushing  forth  “  from  the  green  closets 
of  his  loftiest  reeds  ”  and,  says  the  poet :  — 

“  When  under  shadow  of  their  motion  set, 
lie  plays  a  verse  forth  so  profoundly  sweet. 

As  not  the  bird  that  in  the  flowery  spring, 

Amidst  the  leaves  set,  makes  the  thickets  ring 
Of  her  sour  sorrows  sweetened  with  her  song, 

Huns  her  divisions  varied  so  and  strong.” 

Probably  the  reference  here  is  to  the  nightingale  ;  and  if  this 
is  true,  we  find  her  associated  with  spring  just  as  in  Homer  previ¬ 
ously  and  in  the  later  i)oets.  Sappho  called  her  “  the  dear  glad 
angel  of  the  sjiring.”  ACschylus,  who  saw  in  the  eagle  “  the 
winged  hound  of  Zeus,”  was  also  sensible  to  all  the  low  soft 
warblings  of  this  night-songstress.  The  chorus  of  the  “  Sup¬ 
pliants”  reflects  :  “  Hut  if  any  augur  chances  to  be  near  in  the 

land,  hearing  our  voice,  he  will  think  that  he  hears  the  wife  of 
Tereus,  wretched  of  device  and  the  hawk-chased  nightingale  who, 
driven  from  her  haunts  and  the  rivers,  laments  with  new  wail  on 
account  of  her  accustomed  haunts,  and  trills  a  song  on  the  fate 
of  the  boy,  how  he  perished  in  the  very  hand  of  his  cruel  mother.” 
“  My  woe-worn  father,”  exclaims  the  wretched  Antigone,  as  her 
eyes  first  scan  from  afar  the  temples  and  walls  of  Coloneus, 
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“  there  are  towers,  which  impale  a  city  at  some  distance.  But 
this  spot  here  is  consecrated  as  one  may  -certainly  conclude,  all 
full  with  the  bay,  the  olive,  the  vifte,  while  within  it  dense  flocks 
of  winged  nightingales  are  singing  sweetly.”  Sophocles  speaks 
often  of  this,  nature’s  greatest  singer.  In  the  “Antigone,”  “the 
bitter  note  of  the  plaintive  bird  ”  is  the  expression  by  which  he 
would  characterize  her ;  in  the  “  Ajax  ”  he  calls  her  “  that  piteous 
bird  ”  ;  in  the  second  “  (Edipus,”  “  the  vocal  nightingale.”  He, 
the  quiet,  unpretentious  poet,  must  have  loved  her  song  or  he 
would  never  have  spoken  thus.  In  it  he  may  have  caught  at 
times  an  echo  of  his  own  spirit.  Euripides,  the  poet  who  was 
“  all  morals  and  music,”  certainly  got  not  a  few  of  his  lyric  out¬ 
bursts  direct  from  nature.  “  On  thee  I  call,  who  sittest  in  thy 
seat  of  songs  beneath  the  foliaged  nooks  ;  thee,  the  musical  bird 
of  sweetest  warblings,  the  plaintive  nightingale.  Come,  O  thou 
that  through  thy  dun  cheeks  dost  trill  thy  lay,  a  partner  in  my 
dirge,  and  singing  the  tearful  toils  of  hapless  Helen,”  etc.  Such 
is  the  invocation  of  the  chorus  in  the  “  Helena,”  and  through  that 
body  I  believe  that  the  poet  told  his  own  feelings.  But  this  is 
only  once  of  the  many  times  that  Euripides  praises  this  bird. 
He  compares  Electra  to  the  “  all-sorrowing  nightingale  ” ;  the 
chorus  of  the  “  Trachinae  ”  sighs  how  they  have  “  mourned  like 
the  nightingale  of  plaintive  note  ” ;  again,  in  the  “  Electra  ”  the 
heroine’s  plaint  is  “  but  the  sorrower  that  mourns  for  Itys,  ever 
Itys,  that  affrighted  bird,  messenger  of  Jove,  accords  with  my 
feelings.”  In  Aristophanes,  Procne  is  the  nightingale  just  as  in 
Homer  the  term  is  used  only  of  the  daughter  of  Pandareus.  No 
one  could  have  been  better  fitted  by  nature  to  appreciate  all  the 
joyousness,  all  the  fancifulness  of  wild,  airy  bird-music  than  was 
this  “  laughter-loving  ”  poet.  Nowhere  in  Greek  poetry,  nor,  I 
dare  say,  in  all  poetry  do  we  read  such  a  splendid  invocation  as 
his  to  the  nightingale  in  the  play  of  the  “  Birds.”  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  like  Wordsworth’s  ode ;  but  if  I  were  to  compare  it 
with  any  modern  production,  it  would  be  with  Shelley’s  “  Sky¬ 
lark.”  Only  in  Shelley  have  I  ever  met  a  spirit  so  aerial  and 
blithesome  and  gay.  I  append  a  poetical  translation  of  the  first 
six  lines  by  Frere,  which  embodies  all  the  graces  of  the  original: 

“  Awake !  awake ! 

Sleep  no  more,  my  gentle  mate! 

With  your  tiny,  tawny  bill, 
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Wake  the  tuneful  echoes  shrill 
On  vale  and  hill ; 

Or  in  her  airy,  rocky  seat. 

Let  her  listen  and  repeat 
The  tender  ditty  that  you  teil. 

The  sad  lament. 

The  dire  event, 

To  luckless  Itys  that  befell.” 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  quote  all  or  even  a  few  of  the  allu¬ 
sions  which  Aristophanes  makes  to  this  one  in  particular  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  He  tendered  her  delicate  and  graceful  compli¬ 
ments  all  through  the  “  Birds.”  From  Theocritus  and  Moschus  I 
might  multiply  quotations,  but  a  single  brief  passage  from  the 
twelfth  idyl  of  the  former  contains  the  sentiments  of  both  in  a 
nutshell ;  and  1  have  chosen  to  present  this  and  then  hasten  on  to 
consider  some  of  the  other  birds  to  whose  songs  the  Greek  poets 
listened.  In  the  poem  at  hand,  a  youth  tells  his  love  for  a  friend 
who  has  returned  after  three  days’  absence.  “  As  much  as  spring 
is  sweeter  than  winter  *  *  *  *  as  much  as  a  clear-voiced 

nightingale  is  most  musical  of  all  birds  together ;  so  much  have 
you  gladdened  me  by  having  appeared.” 

We  cannot  say  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  show  in  their  poetry 
any  marked  appreciation  of  the  other  song  birds.  They  doubtless 
were  familiar  with  them,  and  may  have  hearkened  to  their  carols 
at  times ;  but  their  stern  natures  loved  better  the  more  ominous 
and  aw'ful  birds-of-prey,  like  the  vulture,  the  hawk,  the  “  shrill- 
screaming  ”  harpa,  the  shrill-piping  cymindis,  the  larnus-bird  and 
the  croaking  crow.  Homer  mentions  once  the  thrushes  and 
pigeons  in  a  simile  ;  and  Hesiod  evidently  regarded  the  kokkux 
as  the  harbinger  of  spring. 

“When  the  kokkux  cries  kokku  mid  the  young  leaves  of  the  oak 
For  the  first  time,  and  glads  men's  hearts  upon  the  widespread  earth.” 

John  Burroughs  says  :  “  To  strong  susceptible  characters  the 

music  of  nature  is  not  confined  to  sweet  sounds.  The  booming 
of  the  bittern,  the  defiant  scream  of  the  hatvk,  the  wild  whinney 
of  the  loon,  the  vulpine  bark  of  the  eagle,  are  much  more  wel¬ 
come  in  certain  moods  than  any  and  all  mere  bird  melodies,  in 
keeping  as  they  are  with  the  shaggy  and  untamed  features  of 
ocean  and  woods.”  And  so  we  should  not  conclude  that  Homer 
and  Hesiod  cared  nothing  for  the  birds  because  they  did  not  talk 
about  twittering  swallows  and  skylarks.  The  other  Greek  poets 
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make  occasional,  though  not  frequent  mention  of  the  song-birds 
besides  the  nightingale.  “  I  have  great  alarm  and  shudder  like 
the  glance  of  a  fluttering  dove  !  ”  exclaims  the  chorus  in  Sopho¬ 
cles’  “  Ajax.”  “  Why,  beholding  the  birds  of  the  air,  most  feel¬ 
ing,  busied  in  providing  support  for  those  from  whom  they  have 
derived  benefit,  do  we  not  equally  practise  this  ?  ”  are  the  words 
of  the  same  body  in  Euripides’  “  Electra.”  VV^e  turn  to  another 
chorus  passage  in  the  “  Iphegenia  in  Tauris  ”  and  the  following  j 
greets  us :  “  Thou  bird,  that  by  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  sea,  j 

halcyon,  dost  chant  thy  mournful  elegy,  a  sound  understood  by 
the  skilled,  namely,  that  thou  art  ever  bemoaning  thy  husband  in 
song,  I,  a  wingless  bird,  compare  my  dirge  with  thine,  longing  for 
Lucina,  who  dwells  along  the  Cynthian  height,  and  near  the  palm 
with  its  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  rich-springing  laurel,  and  the  1 
holy  shoot  of  the  deep-blue  olive,  and  the  lake  tliat  rolls  its  waters  t 
in  a  circle,  where  the  melodious  swan  honors  the  muses.”  In  the  . 
fourteenth  idyl  of  Theocritus,  ^Eschines,  relating  his  quarrel  with  ; 
his  beloved,  uses  this  simile  :  “  And  like  as  a  swallow  flies  back 

quickly  to  gather  victuals,  fresh  sustenance  for  her  young  nest-  , 
lings  ;  iifiy,  more  swiftly  ran  she  from  her  soft  seat.”  Simichidas, 
the  central  figure  of  tlie  seventh  idyl,  pictures  liimself  reclining  : 
in  a  “  deliciously  lazy  ”  manner,  “  on  deep,  low  couches  of  the  j 
sweet  mastich-tree  ;  while,  from  afar  off,  in  thick  thorn-bushes  the  [ 
thrush  was  warbling;  tufted  larks  and  goldfinches  were  singing;  i 
the  turtle-dove  was  cooing ;  tawny  bees  were  humming  round  ! 
about  the  fountains ;  all  things  were  breathing  the  incense  of  very  ; 
plenteous  summer.”  The  fourth  epigram  of  this  poet  describes  a  ! 
spot  “  where  the  grape-begetting  vine  sheds  itself  around  with  its 
tendrils,  and  vernal  blackbirds  with  sweet-voiced  songs  chant  I 
various-noted  melodies.”  These  few  extraets,  perhaps,  render  ■ 
clear  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey.  I  might  add,  that  Aristo-  j 
phanes  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  good  manual  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  bird  music  in  the  drama  I  have  already  mentioned  f 
several  times,  “The  Birds.”  | 

The  Greek  grasshopper  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  con-  \ 
nection,  for  the  Greeks  seemed  to  regard  this  insect  almost  as  we  i 
regard  the  song-birds.  Plato,  in  his  “  Phaedrus  ”  calls  the  class,  j 
“  Movctmv  ’7rpo<f>rjTai.”  They  were  always  fond  of  basking  in  the  t 
sun  at  noon,  when  the  male  made  a  chirping  noise  by  striking  the  i 
lower  membrane  of  the  wing  against  the  breast.  This  noise  was  f 
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80  pleasing  to  the  ancients  that  their  poets  are  continually  using 
it  as  a  simile  for  sweet  sounds.  Authority  states  that  people  kept 
them  in  rush  cages  and  fed  them  on  gethyum,  a  kind  of  leek,  and 
that  they  were  sacred  objects  in  (Treece.  There  is  a  beautiful 
picture  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  well  paraphrased  by  Long¬ 
fellow  in  his  “  Morituri  Salutamus,”  which  represents  Priam  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  Scean  gate  :  — 

“  With  old  men  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 

Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their  delight 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts  with  spear  and  shield 
Of  Trojans  and  Achaeans  on  the  field.” 

”  When  the  thistle  blooms  and  the  musical  grasshopper,  sitting 
in  a  tree,  pours  forth  her  sweet  song,  summer  has  come.”  These 
are  the  words  of  Hesiod.  One  of  tlie  Anacreontics  describes  the 
insect  as  Apollo’s  own  :  — 

“  'T  was  he  who  gave  that  voice  to  thee, 

'Tis  he  who  tunes  this  minstrelsy.” 

Aristophanes  calls  it  the  “■  divine  grasshopper.”  “  Since  you 
sing  sweeter  than  the  grasshoi)per  ”  is  one  of  Theocritus’  expres¬ 
sions.  The  poets  of  the  Anthology  are  lavish  in  its  praises  and 
they  have  told  some  delightful  little  stories  respecting  it.  One 
sings  liow  he  had  broken  a  string  on  his  lyre  and  the  with 

its  voice  supplied  the  place  of  the  broken  chord. 

“  For  while  six  chords  beneath  my  fingers  cried. 

He  with  his  tuneful  voice  the  seventh  supplied; 

The  midday  songster  of  the  mountain  set 
His  pastoral  ditty  to  my  canzonett; 

And  when  he  sang,  his  modulated  throat 
Accorded  with  the  lifeless  string  I  smote.” 

In  these  few  pages  on  the  birds  and  poets,  I  have  attempted  to 
bring  out  in  part,  at  least,  this  feature  of  their  nature  worship ; 
and  I  have  known  no  better  way  than  to  let  the  poets  speak  for 
themselves.  I  cannot  see  in  them  simply  the  ministers  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  a  people,  but  prefer  to  regard  them  as,  at  times,  poets  in 
the  very  modern  sense  of  the  term  —  as  beings  touched  and 
inspired  by  all  that  is  beautiful  and  symmetrical  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  whether  in  man,  in  art,  or  external  nature.  They,  the 
dwellers  in  an  almost  poets’  Elysium,  a  land  whose  very  blue  skies 
smiled  as  they  mirrored  themselves  in  the  waters  of  its  bounda¬ 
ries  ;  where  the  birds  of  the  morning  carroled  with  careless  jollity 
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to  awake  the  sleeper ;  where  the  grasshopper  chirped  to  amuse 
the  noontide  recreant ;  where  the  birds  of  twilight  trilled  their 
sad  plaint  in  unison  with  the  sighs  of  weary  humanity  —  must 
have  felt  more  a  thousand  times  than  they  expressed  towards  those 
little  “  wayside  minstrels,”  the  birds.  They  have  said  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assure  us  that  they  appreciated  fully  the  quaint  and 
oftimes  querulous  ditties  which  these  piped ;  and  we  of  modern 
times  cannot  but  love  them  better  as  poets  for  this  reason. 


OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


BY  PRESIDENT  J.  I..  PICKARD,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

Even  a  casual  reader  of  the  daily  news  must  be  alarmed  at 
the  evidences  of  increase  in  juvenile  crime. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  What  agencies  may  be  employed  to  stay 
its  course?  Wherein  does  our  system  of  education  fail  in  its  pro¬ 
fessed  purpose  ? 

1.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  occasion  and  the  mme  of 
crime.  The  former  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  dike  —  result  of  sudden 
passion  or  temporary  dethronement  of  reason  under  alcoholic 
stimulants ;  the  latter  is  the  natural  flow  from  some  fountain 
often  quite  remote  from  the  breach  in  the  dike. 

Causes  are  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  cause  is  our 
rapid  increase  in  population. 

Secondary  causes,  flowing  naturally  from  the  primary  cause, 
are : 

a.  A  lowered  sense  of  individual  responsibility  as  the  unit  is 
the  more  easily  hidden  in  the  mass. 

h.  Loss  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  neighl)ors,  consequent  upon 
a  less  intimate  acquaintance. 

c.  The  increased  com[)lexity  of  social  life,  which  turns  the 
thought  into  selfish  channels. 

d.  Luxurious  habits  of  living  prevalent  in  urban  society 
which  are  beyond  the  means  of  youth  starting  in  life,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  the  young  cannot  easily  overcome  through  fear  of 
losing  caste. 

e.  The  formation  of  social  classes,  with  a  growing  disregard  of 
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those  who  are  upon  the  manual  labor  side  of  the  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion. 

/.  The  thoughts  of  parents  tending  more  to  social  success  for 
their  children  than  to  character,  the  latter  are  allowed  greater 
freedom  in  their  movements,  are  encouraged  in  their  separation 
from  home  influences  at  a  time  when  such  influences  are  most 
needed. 

g.  The  attractions  of  a  city  life,  with  the  seductive  wiles  of 
evil  associates,  and  the  extinction  of  all  home  feeling  and  loss  of 
interest  in  home  affairs  as  the  young  man  lives  in  chambers  and 
boards  at  restaurants  or  at  clubs  ;  as  the  poorly  paid  young  woman 
is  subjected  to  a  boarding-house  life  far  removed  from  the  home 
surroundings  she  once  enjoyed. 

h.  The  rapid  increase  in  number  of  unskilled  laborers  whose 
services  machinery  has  relegated  to  the  coarser  forms  of  manual 
labor. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  secondary  causes  of  youthful 
crime,  growing  in  intensity  as  population  increases  in  density  and 
especially  as  the  increase  tends  toward  cities. 

What  agencies  are  employed  to  counteract  the  tendencies  evi¬ 
dently  strong  and  rapidly  growing  stronger? 

My  thought  turns  toward  three  fundamental  and  organic  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  preservation  of  social  order  —  the  home,  the  church,  the 
ichool. 

Of  the  homes  so  called,  how  many  fail  to  meet  the  purpose  of 
their  organization.  There  are  some  where  evil  influences  are 
positive,  where  example  and  precept  lead  to  criminal  practices  ; 
there  are  others  where  indifference  results  in  negative  encourage¬ 
ment  of  crime,  whose  members  act  after  their  own  will  without 
counsel  or  restraint,  the  parents  seeming  to  be  the  happiest  when 
they  know  least  of  the  lives  of  their  offspring ;  there  are  others 
where,  with  the  purest  intentions,  time  is  wanting  for  any  other 
thought  than  the  ever  pressing  demands  for  food  and  clothing  ; 
there  are  still  others,  where,  with  time  at  command,  knowledge 
requisite  for  pro[)er  training  of  children  is  lacking.  Still  further 
must  we  go  in  this  j)rocess  of  exclusion,  as  we  see  homes  where 
time,  means  and  knowledge  are  at  command,  but  where  social 
customs  decree  the  abnormal  management  of  children  by  nurses 
and  governesses  not  always  wisely  chosen.  Can  the  homes  that 
remain  be  relied  upon  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  without  help  ?  But 
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there  is  help  in  the  church.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  those  ^ 
who  most  need  such  help,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  The 
good  homes  use  the  help  of  the  church  most  frequently.  While 
the  church  cultivates  the  noble  view  of  the  worth  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  she  does  not  reach  enough  hearts  to  make  sure  that  her 
teachings  are  accepted  in  their  entirety.  A  half  truth  is  as  dan-  j 
gerous  as  an  entire  error.  When  the  doctrine  of  individual  worth  I 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  individual  = 
responsibility,  but  half  the  truth  appears.  | 

If  the  home  and  the  church,  noble  allies,  prove  insufficient,  I 
society  must  secure  for  herself  a  supplemental  agency.  Both  j 
home  and  church  have  recognized  the  need  of  such  an  agency  | 
and  have  agreed  upon  the  school.  It  is  to  this  organized  agency  \ 
I  would  turn  for  help.  The  ideal  school,  whether  private  or  pub-  ' 
lie,  may  do  much  in  arrest  of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  crime.  | 
From  its  peculiar  structure  and  patronage,  it  will  not  be  found  \ 
difficult  to  enq)hasize  influences  which  go  to  the  building  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  character,  the  foundation  of  social  order.  Following  not 
very  closely  the  order  of  causes  enumerated  al)ove  in  sketching 
the  cures :  | 

1.  We  need  to  check  the  tendency  to  loss  of  responsibility  j 
which  the  hiding  of  the  individual  in  the  mass  creates.  The  j 
school  steps  in  with  its  requirements,  its  restraints,  and  puts  j 
each  pupil  upon  his  individual  merits.  He  must  be  punctual,  at-  | 
tentive,  orderly,  obedient  of  himself  and  for  himself.  The  gen-  ; 
eral  average  of  his  class  will  not  suffice.  His  personal  attendance  i 
is  noted  each  day.  His  recitations  show  the  degree  of  his  atten-  j 
tion  to  his  daily  study.  His  conduct  is  observed  in  all  his  per-  I 
sonal  relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  teachers.  His  faithful  | 
performance  of  tasks  and  his  derelictions  in  duty  are  recorded  ! 
against  his  name.  He  is  one  of  many,  and  not  one  in  many.  He  5 
cannot  shirk  duty  without  personal  reproof.  To  his  teacher  he  : 
bears  a  distinct  pei’sonality.  His  personality  is  so  constantly,  and  { 
in  so  many  ways  imjuessed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  grows  into  the  [ 
habit  of  assuming  personal  responsibility.  Motives  to  its  accep-  | 
tance  and  exercise  are  drawn  from  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  to  | 
his  teachers,  to  his  parents  and  to  his  Creator,  for  the  true  teacher  i 
can  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  child  upward  to  a  power  - 
above  his  own  source  of  his  life  and  of  his  blessings.  The  rela-  | 
tion  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  both  home  and  church  expect  \ 
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the  school  to  teach,  while  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
indoctrinate  the  child  after  their  own  forms  of  faith. 

2.  While  the  school  emphasizes  individual  duties  it  presents 
also  the  self-hood  which  hnpartg  good  in  distinction  from  that 
which  seekif  good.  Every  movement  of  the  child  must  be  made  in 
accord  with  those  of  his  mates,  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace  pre¬ 
vail.  His  disposition  to  be  talkative  is  counteracted  by  the 
inner  command  to  be  silent,  which  the  presence  of  others  en¬ 
forces.  If  he  would  study  aloud,  he  finds  that  the  same  practice 
on  the  part  of  others  interferes  with  his  progress.  At  every  turn 
he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  and  to 
find  in  a  measure  of  restraint  his  true  liberty. 

3.  The  true  democracy  of  the  school  permits  no  superiority  of 
right.  On  the  play-ground  equality  of  right  is  recognized  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Enjoyment  there  depends  upon  harmony,  even 
a  selfish  motive  may  induce  to  such  a  result.  Distinctions  in 
social  rank  are  forgotten  in  the  main.  Knowledge  of  real  merit 
obtained  in  the  class-room  goes  far  to  check  any  tendency  to 
social  exclusion  on  the  play-ground.  Exclusiveness  is  not  natural 
to  a  child.  Near  the  home  of  my  boyhood  dwelt  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  all  to  two  grown-up  sons* 
In  the  property  was  a  double  house.  The  families  of  the  sona 
moved  in,  and  by  reason  of  unfortunate  differences,  built  a  high 
board  fence  from  l)etween  the  doors  to  the  street,  that  they  might 
be  spared  the  sight  of  each  other  as  much  as  j)Ossible.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  their  children’s  knives  made  small  openinga 
in  the  fence  through  which  they  could  see  and  converse  with  each 
other. 

4.  It  is  the  distinctive  province,  especially  of  the  public  school 
to  Americanize  our  entire  population.  No  agency  has  been  more 
potent  in  this  direction.  Its  distinctions  are  in  the  line  of  intel¬ 
lect,  not  of  hlood.  Its  opportunities  are  free  to  all.  Its  prizes  are 
awarded  without  regard  to  birth.  The  offer  of  a  free  educatioDr 
opening  the  avenue  to  social  and  civil  preferment,  is  the  strongest 
incentive  possible  to  one  who  has  all  his  life  been  weighted  with 
social  exclusion,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  support  of  American 
institutions.  Bringing  the  child  of  foreign  parentage  into  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  his  native  neighbor  upon  the  plane  of 
mental  culture,  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  more  neighborly  ways. 
Mutual  regard  is  strengthened  as  mutual  acquaintance  is  ex- 
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tended.  Attempted  separation  brings  distrust,  cultivates  race  ii 

prejudice,  embitters  social  relations,  ('lassification  upon  the  basis  t< 

of  nativity  surely  brings  trouble ;  this  the  public  school  avoids.  a 

It  is  within  my  observation  that  a  school  classification  upon  the 
color  line  made  police  protection  necessary  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  school  organized  for  the  less  numerous  race,  and  c 

that  after  the  wall  of  sepaiution  was  broken  down,  the  stoners  \ 

^ind  the  stoned  under  the  old  regime  became  apparently  the  hap-  c 

piest  associates  upon  the  play-ground  under  the  new  order  of  s 

things.  € 

5.  The  extremes  of  social  classes  which  appear  in  a  false  aris-  a 

tocracy  and  an  illiterate  mass — the  suddenly  wealthy  and  the  per-  s 

sistently  poor  —  the  apes  of  fashion  and  the  reckless  horde  —  fur-  i 

nish  criminals  in  a  large  measure.  The  one  extreme  constantly  ( 

excites  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  the  hatred  of  the  other.  Display  ^ 

of  a  professed  superiority  which  really  has  no  basis  in  character,  J 

only  irritates  those  equally  worthy,  but  lacking  the  means  to  i 

make  a  similar  display.  The  one  class  despises  the  workman,  the 
other  class  hates  the  work.  Labor  is  considered  ignoble  by  both,  < 

but  the  one  class  is  compelled  to  submit  and  to  feel  the  degrada-  -  i 
tion  which  the  other  class  so  constantly  impresses  upon  them.  1 

To  the  entire  removal  of  these  distinctions  the  school,  properly  i 

conducted,  sets  itself  with  resolute  purpose.  |  < 

In  the  above  conditions,  my  mind  has  dwelt  upon  the  ideal  1  i 
school.  Can  the  ideal  be  realized?  Starting  anew  may  I  suggest  | 
what  I  consider  needful  to  its  realization.  p 

1.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  jhijuIs  assigned  to  one  teacher  | 
is  prerequisite  to  the  j)ersonal  attention  desired.  Private  schools 
have  a  large  advantage  over  public  schools  in  this  respect  quite 
generally.  Classes  are  smaller,  individual  instruction  is  more 
easily  attained.  The  massing  of  pupils  under  the  prevalent  sys¬ 
tem  of  gradation  in  public  schools  may  be  of  value  in  an  econom¬ 
ic  sense,  since  larger  numbers  may  be  profitjibly  taught,  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  personal  accjuaintance  with  the  inner  life  of 
each  child,  and  the  adapting  of  moral  forces  to  individual  needs  is 
but  imperfectly  attained.  To  a  class  of  sixty  pupils  in  a  grade 
for  one  year,  there  are  less  than  twelve  hundred  hours  of  school 
time,  or  less  than  twenty  liours  to  each  luipil,  if  individual  influ¬ 
ence  is  to  lie  attempted.  The  lack  of  personal  acquaintance  is  the 
result  of  large  classes,  it  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  moral 
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influences,  which  is  in  many  cases  made  weaker  by  denying  to  the 
teacher  the  privilege  of  a  discreet  use  of  the  most  important  help 
attainable,  tlie  unequalled  collection  of  moral  precepts  found  in 
“The  Book.” 

2.  In  the  absence  of  proper  parental  control,  in  the  presence 
of  avarice  which  deems  the  slender  earnings  of  a  child  of  greater 
worth  than  his  education,  and  in  the  indifference  which  throws 
off  parental  responsibility  when  the  child  has  been  started  for 
school,  will  be  found  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  compulsory 
enactments,  which  shall  make  it  certain  that  those  due  at  school 
are  found  regularly  under  its  restraints.  For  the  factory,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  the  store,  where  youth  are  properly  employed, 
restrictions  are  stringent  and  enforced  by  penalties  of  a  pecuniary 
character,  which  are  recognized  as  consistent  with  true  liberty. 
Why  should  the  school  be  denied  the  right  of  control  of  time  and 
attendance  of  those  enrolled  therein  for  purposes  of  education 
equally  important? 

3.  One  accusation  brought  against  the  public  school  is  that  it 
educates  children  away  from  their  sjdiere  in  life.  If  this  charge 
is  in  any  sense  tenable,  it  is  due  to  a  perversion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  school  under  the  stress  of  that  portion  of  society  which  flaunts 
itself  in  public  and  attempts  leadership.  The  school  which  ac¬ 
cepts  such  leadership  will  soon  And  itself  deprived  of  the  support 
of  the  stronger  and  more  quiet  element.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
free  school  that  the  poor  can  reap  its  advantages  and  thus  im¬ 
prove  their  condition  in  life.  It  should  be  an  added  glory  that 
the  rich  can  nowhere  purchase  better  opportunities.  If  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  fails  to  meet  its  possibilities  in  the  building  up  of  the 
conservative  elements  of  .society,  the  system  of  instruction  is  at 
fault.  It  is  what  we  fall  to  teach  that  makes  the  school  amen¬ 
able  to  the  charge  stated  above.  Our  system  of  instruction  must 
be  so  modified  as  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  children  respect  for 
labor,  and  to  awaken  in  them  the  purpose  to  dignify  Uie  sphere  in 
which  they  live,  by  improving  the  implements  of  labor,  and  by 
bettering  the  fruits  of  labor.  No  people  are  more  careful  of  the 
habits  of  their  children  than  are  the  Jews.  They  always  act  upon 
the  principle — “  lie  who  brings  up  a  child  without  a  trade  adds  one 
more  to  the  list  of  criminals.”  If  all  families  are  not  equally  care¬ 
ful,  the  school  must  supplement  as  far  as  possible  home  neglect. 
It  is  not  possible  to  introduce  instruction  in  all  trades,  but  some 
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fundamental  work  may  be  done  in  training  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Above  all,  since  it  takes  the  child  for  a  part  of  the  day  only  from 
the  home,  the  public  school  must  encourage  home  industries  and 
give  fre(juent  occasion  for  the  display  of  skill  in  homely  (home¬ 
like)  labors,  rather  than  in  the  display  of  linery  upon  “exhibition 
days.  ”  There  is  a  dignity  given  to  lalxir  which  ensures  self-re¬ 
spect  in  the  little  workers.  Schools  for  the  people  must  empha¬ 
size  those  features  of  an  edvication  which  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  people,  which  take  hold  of  their  daily  life  to  its  strengthening 
and  its  sweetening.  First  and  foremost  in  all  grades  of  advance¬ 
ment  must  come  the  useful,  with  enough  of  the  ornamental  to 
make  the  useful  attractive. 

In  the  proper  development  of  self-hood  which  looks  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  means  of  self-elevation,  and  which  results  in  the  elevation 
of  others  brought  under  its  intiuence,  the  school  must  look  to  the 
most  prominent  needs  of  the  child.  For  persuasion,  he  needs  a 
control  of  his  own  language,  an  understanding  of  the  use  and 
the  power  of  words,  a  self-poi.se  which  will  ensure  a  ready  and  a 
right  utterance  at  the  right  time,  ability  to  think  upon  his  feet, 
and  a  store  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  at  will.  For  prac¬ 
tical  power  he  needs  to  know  of  men  in  their  various  rela¬ 
tions,  how  men  have  acted  under  certain  conditions,  what  men 
have  succeeded  and  by  what  means,  how  nature’s  forces  may  be 
utilized,  in  what  directions  he  may  best  use  his  own  physical 
powers  through  their  strengthening  and  their  preservation,  how 
each  may  secure  the  best  results  in  the  application  of  acquired 
intellectual  power  to  the  industries  in  which  he  must  engage,  how 
his  sphere  of  influence  may  be  enlarged  through  the  application 
of  the  highest  moral  forces.  In  this  commercial  age  the  child 
must  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  wide  world  so  narrowed  by 
advance  of  science  as  to  give  pungency  to  the  adage  “  Nothing 
human  is  foreign  to  me.  ”  With  this  community  of  interest,  com¬ 
petition  arises  which  will  demand  the  closest  calculation,  the 
clearest  head,  the  firmest  principles,  the  most  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  forces  at  command  and  of  their  most  effective  use.  The 
man  that  is  to  be  therefore  needs  a  grounding  in  the  language  of 
his  country,  facility  in  proce.sses  of  reasoning,  familiarity  with  the 
forces  of  nature  and  of  methods  of  their  control,  knowledge  of 
other  peoples,  of  the  coui-se  and  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  child  who  has  been  taught  to  utter  tersely  and  with  clear- 
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ness  his  own  thoughts,  who  has  acquired  the  liabits  of  close  and 
critical  observation  of  the  common  things  al)out  him,  who  can 
control  his  muscular  movements  within  the  lines  of  their  highest 
efficiency,  who  realizes  as  he  climbs  the  hill  of  knowledge  that  his 
horizon  rapidly  recedes  and  is  by  reason  of  this  made  more 
humble  — the  child  so  taught  and  trained  can  never  be  educated 
out  of  hiii  sphere  in  life,  but  will  on  the  other  hand  be  educated /or 
it.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  fundamental  tojncs  in  a 
proper  course  of  study.  They  should  be  such  as  to  call  into  exer¬ 
cise  the  faculties  of  sight,  speech  and  manual  skill. 

4.  The  old  time  apprenticeships  are  no  more,  the  home  indus¬ 
tries  are  so  largely  carried  on  by  machineiy,  that  “  the  chores” 
which  kept  youth  busy  and  out  of  mischief  occupy  but  little  time. 
If  the  child  can  use  his  spare  time  in  the  handling  of  simple  tools 
and  bring  out  little  articles  of  use  or  of  ornament  for  the  home 
he  will  be  freed  from  temptations  to  idleness  and  to  vicious  indul¬ 
gences,  and  will  l)e  saved  from  crime.  The  articles  of  adornment 
of  my  home  which  I  prize  most  highly  are  the  product  of  child 
labor,  they  are  not  expensive  articles  but  I  can  see  in  them  the 
saving  of  expense  to  parents  as  their  children  grow  into  manhood 
and  womanhood.  While  at  work  with  needle  and  scissors  and  scroll- 
saw  and  lathe  and  plane  and  pencil,  the  enemy  of  mankind  can 
find  no  resting  place  in  their  young  minds.  Something  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  manual  lalx)r  may  be  found  in  every 
school,  more  in  the  higher  grades  of  city  schools.  If  the  school 
encouragement  find  home  alliances  there  will  be  less  tendency  to 
juvenile  crime. 

5.  The  incidental  helps  toward  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
character  just  hinted  at  in  what  has  been  w  ritten  are  after  all  only 
preparatory  to  the  time  of  seed  sowing. 

They  are  but  the  plow'  and  the  harrow  which  make  the  soil  ready 
for  the  seed.  Their  work  is  essential  but  it  may  be  fruitless.  If 
continued  till  the  proper  time  for  harvest  they  do  no  more  than 
keep  down  the  weeds.  In  the  human  soil  spontaneous  germina¬ 
tion  of  good  seed  rarely  occui's. 

No  amount  of  incidental  instruction  or  influence  can  take  the 
place  of  positive  precept,  Goodish  talks  about  the  “  impoliteness^' 
of  profanity,  the  '•'•meanness"  of  lying,  the  “  injury"  done  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  lust,  the  ^'•filthiness "  of  tobacco  chewing,  the  '“•policy " 
of  honesty,  the  “  inconvenience  "  to  which  the  sufferer  by  a  broken 
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promise  is  subjected,  the  shame  ”  attached  to  a  discovered  thief, 
the  thousand  platitudes  awakening  only  a  momentary  purpose 
which  yields  to  the  first  temptation  —  such  talks,  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  fail  to  reach  the  root  of  w  rong-doing.  Fruit  dej)ends  more 
upon  the  condition  of  the  root  than  upon  the  form  or  the  foliage 
of  the  tree.  He  wdio  know  s  what  is  in  man  and  how  best  to  de¬ 
velop  a  true  character  has  said  “  Thou  shalt  not.'" 

Until  this  right  to  command  is  recognized,  and  His  commands 
are  heeded,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  check  upon  juvenile  crime. 

The  church  has  as  its  special  mission  the  presentation  of  divine 
truth,  the  home  is  the  fittest  place  for  the  lodgment  of  the  truth, 
the  best  adapted  to  hide  the  leaven.  As  stated  above,  the  church 
reaches  only  a  limited  number,  who  come  voluntarily  within  its 
precincts  ;  the  home  by  perversion,  by  indifference,  by  ignorance, 
by  lack  of  time,  has  turned  its  children  over  to  the  influences  of 
the  school,  or  it  may  be  of  the  street. 

Unless  the  school  be  permitted  to  emphasize  the  power  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  life  under  the  sanction  of  God’s  authority,  and  in  the  use  of 
precepts  drawni  from  God’s  word  without  the  intermixture  of  hu¬ 
man  interpretation,  it  must  fail  to  reach  its  purpose  as  a  means  of 
safety  and  perpetuity  to  the  Republic. 


THE  THREE  MONTHS'  COURSE  IN  B 07 ANT. 


BY  PROF.  CONWAY  MACMILLAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


Not  only  is  the  traditional  course  in  botany  unscientific, 
but  also  productive  of  dreary  ennui  and  fatigue.  There  is 
nothing  inspiring  about  the  long  lists  of  difficult  names,  and, 
under  such  conditions,  the  dissection  of  a  flower  is  scarcely  better 
than  the  aimless  wdiittlings  of  a  confirmed  loafer.  At  June-time 
most  of  the  students  are  heartily  tired  of  buds,  leaves  and  flowers. 
They  unite  in  despising  the  humble  dandelion.  They  wish  that 
they  may  never  see  another  violet.  They  have  lost  that  little 
naive,  childlike  reverence  for  the  rose,  without  having  gained  in 
its  place  the  wider,  deeper,  saner  scientific  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  thus  to  turn  many  away  from  the 
gates  of  the  scientific  vineyard. 
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Let  US  see  if  there  is  any  plan  which  might  give  l)etter  results 
than  the  one  which  has  been  tried  for  so  many  years  and  found 
wanting.  First,  it  would  be  well  to  understand  what  are  the 
rational  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  regard  the  plant  world 
in  its  entirety.  These  may  be  considered  as  three  —  relationship 
(including  structure),  distribution  and  physiology.  If,  then,  our 
three  months’  course  is  to  Ixj  scientific  and  rational,  it  must  pre¬ 
sent  the  world  of  vegetation  from  each  of  these  angles.  No  one 
picture  should  exclude  the  others  from  the  retina.  But  the  course 
in  systematic  botany  of  the  flowering  plants  emphasizes  relation¬ 
ship  and  incidentally  distribution  ;  the  course  in  dissection  and 
microscopic  anatomy  emphasizes  structure,  isolating  it  for  the 
purpose  ;  —  while  a  third  course  could  easily  be  planned  to  make 
the  last  —  the  physiology  of  plants  —  most  prominent.  Of  the 
three,  the  latter,  though  imperfect,  would  be  somewhat  prefera¬ 
ble,  inasmuch  as  through  it  one  reaches  most  quickly  the  modern 
conception  of  a  biological  science.  One  discovers  that  botany  is 
applied  physics  and  chemistry.  But  for  completeness  and  uni¬ 
formity  the  three  months’  course  must  present  facts  and  laws  of 
structure,  relationship,  distribution  and  physiology.  Not  one 
should  be  slighted  :  all  must  take  equal  rank.  Without  this  tri¬ 
une  presentation  —  considering  structure  and  relation  as  one 
division  —  the  course  will  certainly  not  be  a  course  in  botany.  It 
may  be  a  course  in  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  flowering  plants,  or 
a  course  in  tissues  and  tissue-.systems,  but  it  will  no  more  be  a 
course  in  botany  than  counting  the  scales  on  a  butterfly’s  wing  is 
a  course  in  zoology.  It  is  difficult  to  make  one-third  of  anything 
equal  to  the  whole  of  that  thing. 

In  such  a  three-fold  presentation  of  the  plant-world  there  is  a 
possibility  of  giving  training  in  observation,  in  orderly  habits  of 
mind,  and  in  independent  thinking.  By  setting  the  student  at 
work  collecting  green-slimes,  pond-scums,  smuts,  leaf-spots,  toad¬ 
stools,  lichens,  scouring-rushes  —  together  with  flowering-plants 
—  a  wide  range  of  vegetable  forms  are  presented  to  him,  and 
their  resemblances  or  differences  readily  impress  themselves  upon 
his  mind.  This  discursive  collecting  is  not  so  symmetrical  or  sim¬ 
ple  as  the  ordinary  selective  method  which  rejects  anything  with¬ 
out  a  flower  at  least  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  calculated, 
however,  to  give  a  more  just  idea  of  the  plant-world  as  a  whole. 
With  reference  to  structure,  much  more  can  be  seen  with  the 
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unaided  eye  than  teachers  suppose.  For  example,  a  thin  slice  of 
squash  stem  held  up  to  the  light  shows  clearly  enough  the  sul)epi- 
dermal  tissues  and  the  bicollateral  structure  of  the  vascular  bun¬ 
dles.  A  vast  amount  of  dissecting  and  anatomical  work  can  be 
done  with  })ins  and  pocket-knives.  If  rightly  used,  the  eye  is  a 
splendid  microscope,  but  one  must  use  it  with  the  “  fine  adjust¬ 
ment.”  Even  things  which  it  is  fashionable  to  slight  may  become 
productive  under  proper  handling.  Phyllotaxy  —  that  much 
abused  and  ridiculed  section  of  anatomy  and  physiology  —  pre¬ 
sents  admirable  fields  of  study  in  the  mechanics  of  development. 
Close  examination  of  the  shoot-epidermis  opens  up  almost  every 
division  of  physiology.  For  the  epidermal  system  is  specialized 
for  defence,  nutrition,  growth,  irritability,  attraction  — sometimes 
—  of  insects,  and,  with  its  color,  texture,  thickness,  extent,  per¬ 
forations,  projections,  secretions,  is  a  most  convenient  and  instruc¬ 
tive  object  of  attention  in  a  three  months’  course  of  botany.  In 
connection  with  such  work  in  morphology  and  physiology  the 
structure  of  flowers,  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  classification  may  lx;  studied.  The  demonstration  —  by 
the  developmental  chain  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  plants  — 
that  the  pollen  tube  is  itself  an  independent  plant,  is  instructive. 
In  passing,  it  may  l)e  noticed  as  a  most  discouraging  thing,  that 
scarcely  one  of  our  American  text-books  mentions  what  has  been 
known  for  twenty-five  years,  namely  —  that  plants  bearing 
stamens  and  pistils  can  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  be  considered 
as  male  or  female.  Such  a  profound  indifference  to  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  facts  of  structure  and  function  serves  but  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  emancipating  one’s  self  from  the  mere  book 
botany.  At  its  best,  the  botanical  text-book  is  a  necessary  evil. 
One  student  and  one  teacher  is  the  ideal  college.  The  time-worn 
epigram  of  Garfield  about  Mark  Hopkins  and  tlie  log  contains  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  Hut  where  the  class-system  is  necessary,  our 
few  great  teachers  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  multitude  of 
learners,  by  means  of  the  text-books.  A  man’s  per-sonality  is, 
however,  rarely  caught  in  [)rint.  The  peculiar  charm  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  tlie  inspiration  of  his  own  living  enthusiasm  is  lost, 
while,  in  its  stead,  there  may  be  but  a  dry  collection  of  ex-cathedra 
facts  and  generalizations.  Therefore,  one  must  supplement  the 
cold  repast  with  something  appetizing  and  warm  of  one’s  own  — 
if  one  has  anything  of  one’s  own  to  offer.  And  in  this  connec- 
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tion  it  may  be  well  to  em[)liasize  the  necessity  of  interest  and 
intelligence  on  the  [)ait  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  an  uninter¬ 
ested  teacher  is  forever  an  uninteresting  teacher.  A  teacher  who 
is  content  with  “  hearing  the  lessons’*  is  an  enemy  of  education. 
The  idea  which  some  have,  that  the  text-book  is  the  teacher  and 
the  individual  by  courtesy  named  “  teacher,”  or  sometimes  “  pro¬ 
fessor,”  is  merely  a  kind  of  intellectual  galvanometer  which  indi¬ 
cates,  by  a  series  of  figures  running  from  1  to  10,  whether  the 
electric  current  of  information  from  text-book  to  pupil  is  rela¬ 
tively  strong  or  weak — this  idea,  be  it  respectfully  said,  is  so 
ingeniously  [)er verted  that  it  (piite  commands  our  admiration. 
Deliver  us  from  botanical  teachers  who  hear  the  lessons  ! 

Resuming,  let  us  see  what  tlie  method  of  presentation  should 
be  in  the  department  of  plant  {)hysiology.  In  its  modern  aspect, 
this  is  rather  the  newest  field  of  botanical  investigation.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  (juite  beyond  the  resources  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  equi{)ment,  and  is  mentally  associated  with  regiments  of 
flasks,  brigades  of  induction-coils  and  whole  armies  of  expensive 
and  delicate  [)ieces  of  at)paratus.  Certainly  all  the  resources  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  science  of  botany  and.  the  result  is  our  present  mechanical  or 
physico-chemical  theory  of  plant  life.  But,  although  one  may 
conduct  experiments  of  great  delicacy,  it  is  scarcely  imperative, 
on  that  account,  for  the  teaclier  trying  to  give  an  evenly -balanced 
six  fortnights  of  botany  to  present  such  experiments.  The  truth 
is,  one  may  do  most  of  the  physiological  experiments  without 
apparatus.  Seedlings  planted  in  little  boxes  which  may  be  set  on 
edge  illustrate  geotropic  curvatures  ;  others  .set  in  the  window 
illustrate  the  heliotropic  positions.  To  etiolate  a  plant  needs  but 
an  empty  flower-pot  turned  over  it.  Tissue  tensions  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  slicing  a  iMdish  or  pirsnip  and  soaking  awhile  in  water. 
Tendrils  may  be  stimulated  to  curvature,  bladderworts  and 
pitcher-[)lants  may  be  grown  for  examination,  leaves  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  felt  pads  to  illustrate  the  transitional  movements  of  the 
chlorophyl  bodies  within ;  the  phenomena  of  wilting,  artificial 
culture-solutions,  fermentation,  temperature  changes  in  germinat¬ 
ing  seeds,  and  a  hundred  others  are  demonstrated  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  such  a  course  there  is  no  text-book.  The  teacher 
must  give  it  by  brief  lectures,  or  better,  by  occasional  dictations. 
Some  such  comj)ilations  as  Doctor  (loodale’s  Plti/sioloi/ieal  Botanyy 
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or  Vine’s  Lectures  on  Plant  Physioloj/t/.,  may  be  used  for  reference. 
Pfeffer  and  Detmer  are  the  best  authors  for  those  who  read  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Frank’s  little  books  are  admirable.  By  such  a  course, 
brief  though  it  may  be,  the  student  will  learn  that  there  is  not  a 
position  of  a  leaf,  not  a  coil  in  a  tendril  which  has  not  its  suf¬ 
ficient  cause.  Thus  he  will  learn  in  proper  fashion  what  is  meant 
by  scientific  investigation. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  not  without  reason,  that  such  courses  as 
have  been  briefiy  outlined  are  too  extended  for  the  time  allotted 
them.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  such  courses  are  [)rac- 
tical,  as  is  shown  by  their  adoption  in  more  than  one  college  and 
academy  in  America.  Students  should  not  be  persistently  under¬ 
rated.  Even  the  dull  ones  will  be  able  to  radiate  a  little  li«ifht  of 
their  own  if  opportunity  is  given  them  to  do  something  more  than 
repeat  the  feeble  beams  of  a  text-book.  And  this  is  the  greatly 
needed  thing;  this  is  the  essential  thing  —  that  students  should 
think  for  themselves.  Original  thought  is  the  spirit  of  tlie  pres¬ 
ent,  the  genius  of  the  future.  A  rational  course  of  study  is  the 
alembic  which  can  [)recii)itate  such  thought  from  a  solution  of 
confused  and  half-formed  notions.  Science  itself  is  to  be  delined 
as  that  mass  of  facts  witliin  experience  by  which  we  criticise  our 
primitive  ideas.  Therefore,  everything  should  be  btnit  to  bring¬ 
ing  forth  true  thought  from  the  pupil ;  otherwise  he  cannot  arrive 
at  intellectual  manhood. 

The  older  method  of  teaching  botany  took  for  its  postulate  that 
plants  could  be  classified.  It  then  classified  a  few  in  proof  of  the 
assertion.  The  newer  and  better  method  postulates  that  plants 
are  alive,  and  demonstrates  it  hy  an  examination  of  their  form, 
structure,  activities  and  growth.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the 
tacit  jussumption  of  our  own  prime  importance  as  the  beings  who 
classify.  The  plants  are  but  material  —  a  grist  ground  in  tlie  mill 
of  systematic  botany.  In  the  other  case  we  admit  the  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  smallest  alga  or  lichen,  and  we  study  it  witli  frank 
declaration  of  its  individuality.  By  tlie  old  method  the  mind  does 
not  turn  to  plants  as  to  other  living  creatures  —  like,  and  yet 
unlike  ourselves.  By  the  new,  almost  a  subjective  notion  of 
plant-life  may  lie  acquired.  They  are  all  hut  studied  from 
within.  This  is  a  great  gain.  One  who  studies  botany  aright 
will  scarcely  finish  a  three  months’  course  with  his  primitive  ideas 
undisturbed.  He  will  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  apples  are 
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good  to  eat  because  yiumanity  must  be  fed  —  and  humanity  likes 
apples.  He  will  not  think  that  grass  is  green  because  green  is 
the  most  grateful  color  to  the  human  eye  ;  that  the  perfume  of  the 
flower  is  to  tickle  the  human  nostrils ;  that  potatoes  have  been 
painfully  evolving  throughout  the  ages  in  order  that  they  might 
at  last  be  boiled.  In  spite  of  that  naive  and  natural  belief  that 
each  one  of  us  is  at  the  exact  mathematical  centre  of  surrounding 
space,  and  in  the  face  of  that  exaltation  which  comes  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  anthropocentric  adjustment  of  the  universe, 
we  shall  learn,  if  we  are  apt  pupils  of  science,  that  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  similar  assumption  on  the  part  of  every  living 
creature  within  our  ken. 

liy  the  older  method  of  botanical  instruction  there  is  given  an 
education  in  memory,  in  pronunciation,  in  philology,  in  observa¬ 
tion  of  isolated  things,  in  patience,  in  classifications,  in  conceit ; 
but  there  is  not  much  of  an  education  given  in  botany.  By  the 
newer  method,  Latin  names  are  sacrificed,  mayhap,  to  the  one 
fundamental  notion  that  plants  really  live,  and  that  every  part, 
angle,  position,  color,  texture  and  shape  is  of  use  to  the  plant  and 
part  of  its  individuality. 

It  is,  tlien,  because  a  course  in  botany  should  be  scientific  in 
method,  valuable  in  substance,  modern  in  spirit  that  the  one-sided 
system  of  teaching  young  people  about  plants,  however  much 
custom  may  dignify  it  or  conservation  uphold  it,  should  not  be 
tolerateol  longer  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  What  is  needed  is 
an  evenly-balanced,  available,  rational  and  interesting  exposition 
of  plant-life  and  phuit  society  —  for  there  is  a  sort  of  vegetable 
sociology — by  interested  and  capable  instructors.  In  no  other 
branch  of  education  does  the  personal  element  play  a  larger  part 
than  in  natural  science.  There  must  be  sentiment  as  well  as  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  scientific  teacher.  There  must  be  a  largeness  of  heart 
as  well  as  an  openness  of  mind,  or  the  secret  of  living  creatures 
not  ourselves  cannot  even  be  learned,  while,  to  communicate  it  to 
others  would  be  hopeless.  The  ideal  course  in  lx)tany  can  be 
given  only  by  the  ideal  teacher,  and  for  one  to  develop  either  the 
study  or  the  students,  needs  first  of  all,  develo[)ment  of  one’s  self. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  secret  of  success,  as  a  teacher,  is  to  be 
born  so ;  but  after  all  there  is  opportunity  for  the  largest  expan¬ 
sion  of  one’s  powers  and  usefulness  if  one  only  begins  aright. 
And  in  botanical  instruction  the  right  place  to  begin  is  at  that 
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simple,  universally  recognized  and  all  but  universally  ignored 
statement  of  scientific  truth  —  Plants,  like  animals,  are  living 
things. 


STUDENT  LIFE  IN  THE  L  TCEE,  PARIS. 

BV  PROFESSOR  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

TN  considering  student  life  in  France,  Italy  or  (Germany,  it  is 
well  to  rememl)er  that  it  exists  under  two  very  distinct 
phases.  There  is  the  more  public  life  of  the  University  and  the 
professional  school,  and  the  more  private  and  less  known  life  of 
the  college  and  the  preparatory  school.  The  latter  comes  into  a 
somewhat  closer  relation  with  the  life  of  a  student  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  college  than  the  former,  though  its  conditions  and  limitations 
will  be  found  to  be  very  different. 

University  (or  post-graduate  student  life)  may  be  seen  in  Paris 
at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.,  the  Ecole  Droit.,  and  at  the  Sorhonne, 
where  were  inscribed,  one  year  ago,  10,891  students.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  are  found  the  faculty  of  medicijie  and  the  faculty  of  law,  in 
the  latter  the  three  faculties  of  lettei’s,  science  and  theology. 
These  five  faculties  form  the  Aradlmie  de  Parin.,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  seventeen  academies  (including  one  in  Algeria)  which 
constitute  the  ljniveridtii  of  France. 

This  last  term  represents,  not  a  universit}-  in  the  ordinary  sig¬ 
nification,  but  the  entire  s^’stem  of  education  in  France,  organized 
as  a  branch  of  the  government,  and  embracing  the  three  grades  of 
instruction,  called  primary,  secondary  and  superior  instruction. 

The  superior  instruction  is  post-graduate  and  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  university  instruction  in  Italy  and  (lermany. 

The  under-graduate,  or  .secondary,  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Lyclen  and  communal  colleges,  the  former  belongijig  to  the  state, 
the  latter  to  the  Commune.,  the  department.,  or  the  city  in  which  they 
are  located.  These  institutions  are  not  open  freely  to  the  puWic, 
and  the  visitor  must  conform  to  certain  official  formalities  before 
he  can  obtain  full  access  to  them.  My  own  personal  experience 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.  From  a  prominent  official  I  learned 
that  the  first  essential  step  was  to  obtain  a  card  of  intnxluction 
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from  tlie  United  States  Minister.  Having  secured  this,  1  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  French  LycSex^  called 
Louin  le  irramU  located  in  an  old  monastic  looking  building  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  Sorhonne.  The 
concierye  introduced  me  to  the  yrovixenr,  or  ju'esident,  who,  after 
reading  the  note  of  Minister  Reid,  politely  informed  me,  that  if  I 
wished  only  to  visit  the  buildings,  he  would  direct  the  bursar  to 
give  me  every  attention,  but  if  I  wislied  to  visit  any  of  the  classes 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Rector  of  the 
Academy,  since  he  himself  had  no  authority  in  such  matters.  On 
going  thence  to  the  office  of  the  recteur  in  the  Sorhonne,  I  was 
told  that  the  reipiired  card  of  a<lmission  would  be  sent  to  me  by 
post  on  the  following  day.  Having  procured  this  document  the 
way  was  fully  opened  to  see  and  to  learn  all  that  I  desired. 

Lonix  le  Gromt  is  tlie  oldest  Lyc^e  in  Fiance,  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  1802.  In  the  following  year  many  other  colleges 
were  taken  under  the  control  of  the  state  and  also  called  LycSex, 
national  colleges.  This  Lyc^e  was  originally  opened  in  1563 
under  the  name  of  GoUeye  de  Clermont.  Several  other  colleges  in¬ 
cluding  the  Colleye  du  Plexxix  were  united  with  it,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  entirely  reconstriuded  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  oldest  of  these  buildings  was  demolished  in  1885  and  the 
others  will  soon  be  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  8,000,000  francs. 
(11,600,000.) 

The  new  halls  and  class-rooms  are  large,  well  lighted  and  ven¬ 
tilated,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  dreary  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  rooms  in  the  old  buildings.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sleeping  rooms,  each  of  which  contains  twenty-six  beds,  and  has 
a  lavatory  adjoining.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  rooms  as  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  about  three  feet 
apart.  In  one  corner  of  each  room  separated  from  the  other  beds 
by  a  curtain  is  the  bed  of  the  Maltre  (V  ^tude. 

In  1881  an  annex,  called  Petit  LyeSe  Louie  le.  Grand,  was  built 
on  a  [)art  of  the  grounds  which  were  taken  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg.  This  fine  structure  built  at  an  expense  of  •'§904,730. 
is  devoted  to  pu[)ils  of  the  primary  class  and  of  the  grammar 
division  as  far  as  the  fifth  class  inclusive.  The  other  building  is 
now  a[)propriated  to  the  older  classes,  the  fourth,  third,  second, 
rhetoric  and  philosojdiy,  also  classes  in  elementary  and  special 
mathematics.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  both  buildings  in 
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1887  was  1580,  of  these  772  were  '’'‘internet''  (boarding  pupils)  and 
818  '•^erternes." 

I  attended  several  classes  in  both  buildings,  including  classes  in 
English,  in  one  of  which  a  boy  of  twelve,  or  thirteen,  recited  with 
very  fair  accent  a  part  of  tlie  poem  commencing: 

“  John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen  of  credit  and  renown.” 

The  pupil  when  eight  years  of  age  may  take  either  Englisli  or 
German,  but  must  continue  the  same  study  nine  years,  with  four 
hours  a  week  during  the  first  three  years,  and  two  and  one-half 
hours  per  week  until  he  enters  the  class  of  philosophy. 

The  instruction  is  at  first  oral  and  practical,  then  theoretical 
and  critical.  The  student  learns  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak 
the  language,  and  also  gains  a  wide  acquaintance  with  its  litera¬ 
ture.  The  regulations  of  the  government  require  the  professor 
to  keep  constantly  in  view,  during  the  entire  coui-se,  “  that  the 
pupils  must  be  habituated  to  the  spoken  language  as  much  as  to 
the  written  language.” 

When  the  time  devoted  to  modern  languages  in  many  of  our 
American  colleges  is  compared  with  this  course  in  the  French 
Lycie^.,  it  appears  that  we  are  far  behind  the  French  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  The  basis  of  college  education  in  France 
is  language  and  literature.  French  has  an  average  of  four  and 
eight-ninths  hours  a  week  during  nine  years,  Latin  six  and  one- 
third  hours  during  six  years,  Greek  four  and  one-fifth  hours  dur¬ 
ing  five  years.  The  sciences,  (including  mathematics)  have  two 
and  one-fifth  hours,  history  one  and  one-half  hours,  geography  and 
drawing  each  one  hour  per  week  during  ten  years. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  course  represents  the  work  of  the 
classical  and  literary  section.  There  is  also  a  scientific  section, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  in  which  there  is  more  of  the  sciences 
and  mathematics  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  specially 
scientific,  technical  and  i)rofessional  studies  are  [)ursued  in 
other  institutions  which  are  numerous  and  of  the  highest  grade  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  There 
are  also,  in  both  sections,  exercises  in  vocal  music,  gymnastics, 
and  religious  culture. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  visited  the  Lyi'6i\  Janson-de-Sailly, 
one  of  the  latest  established  by  the  state.  It  is  located  in  a  very 
beautiful  part  of  Paris,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  forms  a 
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vast  quadrilateral  isolated  on  three  sides,  but  having  a  few  pri¬ 
vate  residences  on  a  part  of  the  fourth  side.  It  was  founded  in 
1876  and  opened  for  students  in  1884.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
benevolent  citizen,  who  in  1828  left  a  legacy  of  certain  real  estate 
to  the  University  to  found  a  LycSe  in  Paris  bearing  his  name,  and 
in  which  “  instruction  should  be  given  to  children  who  should 
be  particularly  distinguished  by  their  filial  piety.”  The  sum  of 
about  $540,000  was  realized  from  the  estate  and  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  government 
has  expended  $1,800,000,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  college 
buildings  in  the  world.  Every  part  of  the  buildings  was  freely 
shown,  and  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  students.  There  were  convenient  clas.s-rooms, 
fifty  study  halls,  a  beautiful  chapel,  a  fine  gymnasium,  two  fenc¬ 
ing  halls,  immense  kitchen  and  dining  halls,  large  and  airy  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms  and  an  infirmary  where  invalids  receive  the  best  care 
that  medical  skill  and  trained  nursing  can  bestow.  In  this  LycSe 
there  were  one  hundred  employes  and  1600  pupils.  The  build¬ 
ings  enclose  four  large  courts  devoted  to  recreation,  and  these  are 
separated  by  a  central  court,  called  eourd'  honneur,  which  contains 
a  garden  with  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  and  around  which  are 
located  the  rooms  of  the  provixeur  and  other  officers  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  i)liysical  training.  The  students 
are  allowed  on  certain  days  to  go  to  the  Hois  de  Boulogne,  and  to 
compete  in  public  games  with  other  students  in  Paris,  but  never 
to  go  to  another  city. 

The  program  of  study  and  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  Lyc^e  except  that  it  admits  children  to  a  class  one  grade 
lower,  and  thus  furnishes  one  consecutive  course  of  training  from 
the  Maternal  school  to  the  class  of  philosophy,  after  which  the 
student  j)asses  to  the  Sorbonne  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
*^Bachelier  ex  Leftrex"  or  “  BaeheUer  ex  Scienees."  (The  degree  of 
^^Bacheller  ex  Artx"  is  no  longer  given  by  the  University  of 
France.) 

The  order  of  daily  exercises  is  the  same  in  all  these  institutions 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  —  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  summer 
and  at  5.30  in  winter ;  allow  twenty  minutes  for  the  toilet;  study 
till  7.15  ;  visit  of  the  doctor,  breakfast  and  recreation  7.15  to  8  ; 
class  8  to  10  ;  recreation  10  to  10.15;  study  10.15  to  12;  dinner  12 
to  12.30  ;  recreation  12.30  to  1  ;  study  1  to  2 ;  class  2  to  4  ;  lunch 
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and  recreation  4  to  5 ;  study  5  to  8  ;  supper  and  retire  8  to  8.30. 
During  the  last  two  years  optional  evening  work  is  allowed  from 
8.30  to  9.30. 

On  Thursdays  there  are  no  classes,  but  there  are  hours  of 
study,  music,  gymnastics  and  recreation.  On  Sundays  there 
are  no  classes,  but  there  are  hours  of  study,  mass,  vespers,  prom¬ 
enade  and  recreation. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  LifcSe  by  the  ministers  of 
different  denominations  in  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  pupil’s  father. 

The  methods  of  discipline  and  encouragement  employed  in  the 
LycSe  are  included  in  six  grades  of  punishment  and  seven  grades 
of  reward. 

It  thus  appears  that  college  life  in  France  differs  widely  from 
college  life  in  the  United  States  and  from  university  life  in 
Europe.  The  student  knows  but  little  of  the  freedom  enjoyed 
in  our  American  colleges  and  much  less  of  that  in  the  university. 
He  is  strictly  under  tutors  and  governors.  The  professors  give 
him  instruction  during  certain  hours  of  the  week,  but  the  maitres 
superintend  his  conduct  by  day  and  by  night,  in  houi-s  of  study 
and  of  recreation,  in  the  dining-room  and  in  the  dormitory.  If  he 
takes  a  walk  in  the  street  it  must  be  at  recreation  hours  and  in 
company  with  his  companions,  two  by  two,  in  long  procession  un¬ 
der  the  master’s  vigilant  eye.  The  externen^  or  day  scholars,  who 
board  with  their  parents  or  friends,  have  more  freedom  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  in  the  college  during  tlie  day  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  surveillance. 

They  have  no  elective  studies  except  the  choice  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  or  scientific  section  on  entering  the  sixth  class.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  is  fixed  by  the  government  and  rigidly  followed.  Not  only 
are  the  text-lwoks  assigned,  but  even  the  method  in  which  the  in¬ 
struction  shall  be  given.  In  his  hours  of  study  he  must  sit  at  a 
desk  with  his  companions,  like  a  young  school-boy,  with  his  atten¬ 
tion  closely  fixed  upon  his  work.  Any  neglect  or  diversion  im¬ 
mediately  attracts  the  notice  of  the  maitre  iV  Stride  whose  prompt 
reproof  recalls  the  offender  to  duty.  In  the  claque  he  must  follow 
the  lesson  thoughtfully,  take  notes  of  the  instruction,  and  be 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  same  when  called  upon. 

I  once  witnessed  a  lesson  in  history  in  which  the  professor  gave 
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a  lecture,  talking  rapidly  for  an  hour,  giving  facts  and  dates,  and 
then  called  upon  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  give  an  abstract 
of  what  had  been  said.  The  result  was  surprising.  Such  a  re¬ 
port  could  only  be  made  by  one  whose  attention  and  memory  had 
been  long  and  thoroughly  trained. 

The  two  LjfcSeH  above  described  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  one  hundred  colleges  sustained  by  the 
national  government.  There  are  also  24(5  communal  colleges. 
The  course  of  study  is  the  same  in  all  these  institutions,  and  the 
examinations  for  degrees  are  equivalent.  These  are  all  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  university  and  not  by  the 
different  colleges,  thus  securing  an  equal  or  uniform  value  for 
each  degree  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  examination 
is  very  rigid,  and  the  unsuccessful  student  must  return  to  the  col¬ 
lege  for  another  year  of  study,  or  relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining 
a  diploma.  Students  who  pursue  their  entire  course  in  the  LycSe 
may  be  prepared  for  the  examination  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Those  who  take  the  preparatory  studies  in  the  public  schools 
(which  are  entirely  free)  usually  enter  the  sixth  class  of  the 
Lycie  anti  are  prepared  to  graduate  at  twenty. 

There  are  also  twenty-three  LycSen  and  twenty-five  communal 
colleges  for  young  women,  but  the  course  of  study  is  not  yet 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  Lyc^en  and  colleges.  The  instruction 
in  all  these  higher  institutions  is  not  free,  but  the  government 
furnishes  aid  to  worthy  students,  even  to  the  amount  of  their  en¬ 
tire  ex})enses  in  special  cases,  thus  bringing  a  college  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  person  who  has  decided  energy 
and  talent. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

HY  SUl’T.  EDWIN  1*.  SEAVEK,  BOSTON. 

Manual  training  is  just  now  advancing  rapidly  in  popular 
favor  ;  and  not  less  rapidly,  perhaps,  is  it  winning  recogni¬ 
tion  among  educationists  as  an  efficient  agency  for  mental  culture. 
One  hears  every  now  and  then  of  another  town  or  city  added  to 
the  list  of  those  that  have  either  established  manual  training 
schools  or  put  manual  training  into  the  courses  of  schools  already 
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existing.  The  list  grows  apace.  The  movement  is  wide  and 
deep  and  strong.  It  may  be  favored  or  opposed  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  theory  for  abstract  discussion; 
but  an  accomplished  fact, .  with  causes  and  consequences  and 
results  interesting  enough  to  repay  the  most  careful  study.  To 
such  study  educationists  must  now  needs  apply  themselves ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  people  are  wrong  in  desiring  manual  training  to  be  made 
a  part  of  public  instruction,  the  educationists  are  expected  to  set 
them  right ;  but  if  they  are  right  in  that  desire,  then  the  professed 
educationists  ought  to  show  them  how  to  realize  it  in  the  best 
manner.  The  unwilling  conservative,  who  hates  to  be  troubled 
with  new  things,  or  the  flippant  tritler,  who  will  not  study  them 
seriously,  is  not  the  man  whose  advice  is  particularly  important  or 
much  sought  for  just  now. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while,  therefor,  to  point  out  in  this  brief 
article  some  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  study  of  this  new  educa¬ 
tional  movement  may  usefully  proceed  —  especially  those  which 
may  be  followed  in  the  light  of  accumulated  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  manual  training  school  itself  is  worthy  of 
study  as  the  realization  of  an  educational  idea.  An  important 
discovery  was  made  when  it  was  found  that  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  could  be  made  a  matter  of  principles  and  reasoning 
rather  than  a  mere  matter  of  processes  learned  by  imitation  ;  and 
a  further  valuable  contribution  to  pedagogic  knowledge  was  made 
when  experience  proved  that  instruction  of  this  sort  was  useful 
not  alone  to  the  student  in  mechanical  engineering  for  his  special 
needs,  but  also  to  students  in  various  otlier  lines  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Indeed  the  conclusion  is  now  widely  accepted  that  a  high 
school  giving  a  large  share  of  its  time  to  instruction  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  school  to  have  in  our  cities; 
and  that  its  usefulness  consists  })artly  in  its  affording  a  good  prep¬ 
aration  for  scientific  and  })olytechnic  schools,  partly  also  in  its 
training  for  intelligent  artisanship,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  its 
development  of  intellectual  power  for  general  purposes.  There 
are  those  who  cannot  see  in  manual  training  any  mental  training 
—  any  thought  or  reasoning.  The  whole  affair  appears  to  be 
merely  the  acquisition  of  knack  or  skill  in  certain  processes 
learned  by  imitation.  To  minds  possessed  of  such  views  the 
“educative  value”  of  manual  training  does  not  appear;  nor  can 
it  be  made  to  appear  by  any  amount  of  abstract  reasoning  or  of 
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others’  testimony.  The  only  way  for  persons  so  in  error  to  gain 
right  views  on  the  subject  would  be  to  visit  good  manual  training 
schools,  observe  the  boys  at  their  work,  question  them  about  it, 
learn  their  reasons  for  doing  things  thus  rather  than  so,  listen  to 
their  criticisms  on  their  woik,  or  on  themselves  as  workmen,  com¬ 
pare  the  skill  acquired  by  these  boys’  in  a  few  months  with  that 
acquired  by  ordinary  apprentices  in  as  many  years,  and,  after  ana¬ 
lyzing  all  the  results  of  such  inquiries,  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
manual  training  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  it  as  an  educative  agen¬ 
cy.  Such  objective  study  —  and  the  case  really'  admits  of  no 
other — will  most  likely  convince  unprejudiced  minds  that  man- 
u{vl  training  has  a  very  substantial  “educative  value”;  that  it  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  mental  training  in  a  new  mode  —  a  mode  in 
which  the  hand  and  eye  play'  rather  important  parts  as  the  mind’s 
instruments.  When  we  study  boys’  minds  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  a  class  of  them  W'hich  are  reached  with  great  difficulty 
through  language  as  the  medium  of  expression,  but  easily 
through  drawing  or  modelling  or  mechanical  construction.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  language  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
means  of  training  such  minds  ;  but  it  does  prove  that  other  and 
more  effective  means  of  training  exist,  which  ought  to  be  used, 
and  the  total  neglect  of  which  is  an  educational  mistake  entailing 
often  great  waste  of  time  and  power.  School  instruction  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  besiege  the  boys’  mind,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides  ; 
so  that  an  entrance  may  be  effected  at  the  point  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  once  an  entrance  has  been  made  into  the  citadel 
of  his  mind,  the  other  defenses  are  the  more  easily  broken  down. 
Thus  do  we  have  in  tigurative  form  the  argument  for  giving  some 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  all  boys  of  high  school  age  — 
yes,  and  girls  too,  if  the  question  be  asked.  Many  a  boy'  hardly 
reached  by  the  traditional  courses  of  instruction  in  the  languages 
and  abstract  mathematics,  has  been  aroused  to  his  first  vigorous 
and  sustained  mental  .activity  through  his  mechanical  aptitudes  ; 
and  l)eing  thus  for  once  intellectually  wide  awake  his  further 
education  through  the  whole  l  ange  of  his  aptitudes  became  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter.  It  is  a  familiar  and  traditional  belief 
which  regards  all  .sclmol  work  as  irksome  to  boys ;  and  yet  we 
know  that  vigorous  mental  activity  is  always  pleiisurable.  The 
great  point  in  education  is  to  get  the  boys’  minds  wide  awake 
about  something  ;  it  matters  not  so  much  about  what,  as  that  they 
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be  intellectually  in  earnest.  Now  there  is  an  acouinulating  body 
of  evidence,  quite  remarkable  in  its  way,  showing  that  the  aver¬ 
age  boy  of  high  school  age  is  intellectually  awakened  by  inechanic 
art  instruction  as  he  never  has  been  by  the  traditional  high  school 
studies.  lie  gives  up  his  out-of-school  time  to  it,  [jrefers  it  to  ath¬ 
letics  and  held  sports,  and  begs  that  it  may  be  continued  during 
the  holidays.  That  boys  in  the  hist  hush  of  enthusiasm  and  be¬ 
fore  the  novelty  of  the  new  exercises  had  worn  away  should  do 
sucli  things  is  not,  perhaps,  very  surprising ;  hut  when  we  hnd 
boys  doing  such  things  constantly  year  after  year  and  with  un- 
hagging  zeal  we  must  admit  that  we  have  at  last  discov^ered  an 
uncommonly  interesting  course  of  instruction.  Now  unless  this 
uncommonly  interesting  instruction  be  deemed  wholly  valueless 
for  educational  purposes,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  very  attractive  to 
boys  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  important  matter.  It  certainly 
suggests  the  thought  that  if  the  traditional  school  exercises  are 
irksome  to  many  boys,  the  fault  may  not  lie  wholly  with  the  boys. 
It  is  not  best  to  urge  people  to  accept  the  conclusion  here  sug¬ 
gested  on  theoretical  grounds  ;  it  is  much  better  to  induce  them 
to  study  the  results  of  experience  for  themselves  and  form  their 
own  conclusions. 

Another  line  of  study'  worth  taking  np  would  lead  us  to 
inquire  how  far  the  present  popularity  of  manual  training  schools 
may’  be  due  to  a  prevalent  conviction  that  manual  training  schools 
are  a  good  substitute  for  the  old  forms  of  apju  enticeship  now  gone 
out  of  use.  It  is  important  to  guard  against  misa})prehension 
here.  On  the  one  hand  manual  training  schools  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  trade  schools  ;  but  ou  the  other  hand  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  manual  training  school  gives 
the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  the  (juick  and  easy  learning  of 
many  trades.  This  is  because  the  instruction  deals  with  general 
principles  mainly',  and  does  not  descend  prematurely  to  the  tecli- 
nicial  details  of  particular  trades.  While  the  manual  training 
school  does  not  teach  particular  trades,  it  helps  its  pupils  a  long 
way  on  towards  the  accjuisition  of  many  trades.  This  advantage 
has  found  prompt  recognition  among  people  interested  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  industries.  There  is  some  very  striking  evidence  on  this 
point  reported  by  the  Board  of  'rrustees  of  (Jirard  C'ollege.  Form¬ 
erly  the  hoys  on  leaving  that  institution  were  bound  out  as  ap¬ 
prentices,  to  learn  trades  in  the  old  fashioned  way  ;  but,  with  the 
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growing  disuse  of  apprenticeship,  the  opportunities  for  placing 
the  boys  in  this  manner  became  exceedingly  restricted.  What  to 
do  with  the  boys  as  they  reached  the  age  of  leaving  the  college 
had  become  a  very  embarrassing  question,  when  the  idea  of  giving 
them  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  leaving  the  college 
was  suggested  and  acted  upon.  The  result  has  been  that  the  boys 
so  instructed  in  the  college  are  now  received  into  the  great  me¬ 
chanical  establishments  of  Philadel[)hia  on  advanced  standing  as 
compaied  with  boys  admitted  without  such  })repaiatory  training. 
And  the  amount  of  advance  in  the  standing  is  such  as  to  attribute 
to  the  college  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  occupying  ten 
hours  a  w  eek  for  two  yeais,  a  value  equal  to  that  obtainable  under 
the  ordinary  circumstances  in  fifty  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 
Thus  the  advantage  of  college  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts 
over  the  ordinary  instruction  appears  to  be  reekoned  in  the  ratio 
of  five  to  one.  And  this  is  the  estimate  not  of  educationists,  nor 
of  sentimentalists,  but  of  hard-headed  business  men  in  Philadelphia. 
But  it  is  important  that  peo[)le  should  not  be  carried  away  with 
the  notion  that  the  manual  training  school  is  going  to  solve  the 
Labor  (>uestion,  or  the  Socialist  Question,  or  any  other  great  ques¬ 
tion  that  threatens  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community.  It 
w'ill  doubtless  give  some  help  in  such  matters  ;  but  the  claim  that 
it  offers  a  clear  solution  of  any  of  them  is  more  than  any  experi¬ 
ence  yet  had  would  warrant.  The  vague  and  sentimental  talk 
that  is  sometimes  heard  and  even  applauded,  probably  does  more 
harm  than  good ;  at  any  rate  one  may  be  excused  for  not  consid¬ 
ering  it  seriously  until  there  be  some  definite  experience  to  be 
cited  in  its  support. 

Another  interesting  line  of  inquiry,  and  one  of  pressing  im¬ 
portance  just  now,  relates  to  the  introduction  of  elementary  man¬ 
ual  training  into  the  schools  below'  the  high  school  grade.  There 
are  many  interesting  experiments  now'  going  on  in  different  jiarts 
of  the  country.  Clay  modelling,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  paste¬ 
board  construction,  and  light  wood-w'ork  w'ith  a  few  simple  tools 
are  among  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the  grammar 
and  primary  school  grades.  Some  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  while  others  still  await  the  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  their  feasibility.  The  great  difiiculty  in  the 
t  way  is  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  methods  of  instruction  to 
large  classes  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  And  then  comes  the  further 
difiiculty  involved  in  the  pieparation  of  the  regular  class  teachers 
to  give  the  new  kind  of  instruction.  It  is  not  asserted  that  these 
difKculties  are  insurmountalde,  but  they  are  serious  and  demand 
serious  study.  Theoretically,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  course  of 
manual  training,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  kindergarten  to 
and  through  the  high  school,  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have 
estajilished  in  w'orking  order ;  but  experience  has  not  yet  shown 
the  clear  way  to  do  that. 
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Take  for  example  the  liglit  wood-work  now  attracting  so  much 
attention  under  the  foreign  name  Slojd  or  Sloyd.  There  is  noth-  ^ 
ing  mysterious  about  it  —  nothing  but  careful  whittling  and  simple 
light  joinery.  Probably  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  mostly 
women,  could  by  considerable  time  and  pains  (jualify  themselves 
U)  teach  as  many  children  as  the  Sloyd  professors  now  teach 
adults,  that  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  persons  at  one  time.  But 
in  all  other  school  exercises  fifty  to  sixty  children  must  be  taught 
at  once ;  or  if  taught  in  divisions,  all  the  divisions  must  be  cared 
for  while  one  is  taught,  and  all  by  one  teacher.  Now,  unless  the 
Sloyd  can  l)e  taught  in  like  manner,  its  introduction  will  bring  in 
a  large  number  of  extra  teachers  and  thus  largely  increase  the 
cost  of  instruction.  The  as  yet  unsolved  problem  is  to  show  how 
the  simple  light  wood-work  a})propriate  for  tlie  grammar  grades 
can  l)e  introduced  without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  schools.  The  precedent  set  by  sewing  in  some  cities  ought 
not  to  be  followed  ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  add  to  the  full  corps  of 
regular  teachers  a  corps  of  sewing  teachers  who  relieve  the  regu¬ 
lar  teachers  of  work  a  part  of  the  time,  or,  if  not,  act  with  them 
so  that  two  teachers  are  in  the  place  of  one  for  the  time  being, 
thus  doubling  the  cost  of  salaries.  If  it  be  said  tliat  the  regular 
teachers  cannot  all  be  ex[>ected  to  (pialify  themselves  for  the 
special  and  new  branches  of  instruction  proposed  for  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  answer  ought  not  to  be,  “})rovide  special  teachers  to  sup- 
])lant  the  regidar  teachers  for  a  part  of  tlie  time,”  but  rather, 

“  let  one  regular  teacher  acquire  the  special  knowledge  necessary 
and  change  classes  with  the  other  teachers  for  the  puipose  of  giv¬ 
ing  that  special  teaching  throughout  the  whole  school.”  I)ej)art- 
mental  teaching  ejisily  solves  all  such  dilliculties  in  high  scliools  ; 
but  in  grammar  schools  the  case  may  be  different ;  we  await  con¬ 
vincing  experience  on  the  matter. 

Such  are  a  very  few  of  the  interesting  lines  of  study  which  the 
j)resent  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  brings  into  notice. 
Many  others  might  be  suggested  did  space  allow.  One  remark, 
however,  ought  to  Ikj  added.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
some  qualified  person  or  persons  with  the  necessary  leisure  may 
devote  themselves  to  these  and  cognate  investigations  to  the  end 
that  the  accumulating  ex{)erience  may  be  critically  analyzed,  and 
thereby  made  to  yield  trustworthy  deductions  for  our  guidance  in 
the  practical  management  of  educational  affairs.  There  is  a  great 
work  here,  and  a  great  need  of  having  it  well  done.  Who  will 
undertake  it  ? 
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WE  take  special  pleasure  in  presenting  the  April  number  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  our  regular  readers  and  to  a  great  number  of  new 
friends.  No  teacher  or  thoughtful  person  can  read  through  these  arti¬ 
cles,  by  such  leaders  of  thought  as  Ex-Gov.  Long,  Supt.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton  and  other  able  educators,  without  being 
both  instructed  and  stimulated  to  better  work  themselves. 


IT  has  recently  been  announced  that  a  distinguished  leader  of  society 
in  Philadelphia  has  declared  that  “  the  social  line  must  be  drawn  at 
school  teachers.”  Which  side  of  the  line  the  immortal  “  Four  hundred  ” 
of  the  Qiiaker  city  is  expected  to  occupy  we  are  not  informed.  Evi¬ 
dently,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  a  genuine  American  “  upper  class,” 
built  on  superior  intelligence,  refinement  and  character,  will  assert 
itself,  leaving  the  expensive  set  who,  in  city  and  village,  are  now  push¬ 
ing  for  the  front  to  its  own  devices.  When  we  remember  that, 
especially  in  the  great  West  and  the  new  South,  the  school  mistress  is 
“  the  coming  woman,”  indeed,  the  woman  that  has  already  come,  the 
line  seems  to  be  already  drawn  and  the  announcement  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  may  be  regarded  as  a  notice  for  the  regulation  upper  ten  to  “  step 
down  and  out.” 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  one  of  its  most  important  features,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  a  man  should  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
it  who  has  had  large  experience  in  many  departments  of  educational 
work;  who  is  in  touch  with  the  educational  forces  and  workers;  who 
has  power  and  skill  in  organization  ;  who  has  enthusiasm  and  a  broad 
acquaintance  w'ith  men  by  study,  travel  and  experience,  and  one  who 
would  unify  and  harmonize  all  the  interests  that  would  be  represented 
at  Chicago.  With  singular  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  as  we  learn, 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  led  by  Doctor  Harris,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  are  asking  of  the  Director-General,  that  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Science,  Education,  etc.  We  agree  most  heartily  with  this 
recommendation,  and  we  believe  that  we  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  body  of  our  educators  in  endorsing  this  nomination  to  General 
Davis.  Mr.  Bicknell  seems  to  be  “  the  man  of  men  ”  as  stated  by 
Doctor  Harris,  raised  up  for  this  occasion,  and  his  selection  will 
guarantee  the  complete  success  of  the  educational  side  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  as  the  best  that  could  be  made. 
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ONE  of  the  most  valuable  educational  addresses  of  the  year  was  the 
able  and  practical  talk  of  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis  before  the  con¬ 
vention  of  school  superintendents  at  Philadelphia,  on  Civil  Service  in 
the  school-room.  Certainly,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  much- 
berated  movement,  here  is  the  place  to  test  its  efficacy.  It  is  evident 
that  when  a  test  of  ability  for  a  government  clerkship  is  sought,  the 
literary  examination  is  but  one  of  several  important  elements.  But 
how  much  more  should  the  broadest  and  most  searching  examination 
hunt  out  as  with  a  lighted  candle  the  man  or  woman  qualified  to  teach 
and  train  American  children  and  youth  for  the  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  essential  to  good  American  citizenship.  The  next  revival  in  edu¬ 
cational  aflairs  should  be  “a  great  awakening  ”  to  the  conviction  that, 
until  the  teaching  force  of  our  common  schools,  especially  in  the  open 
country,  all  over  the  Union  can  he  lifted  up,  additional  gifts  of  money 
and  discussions  of  improved  methods  by  “  great  educators  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled  ”  will  go  for  nothing.  The  common  school  is,  today, 
as  good  as  the  teachers  now  employed  can  make  it.  Let  us  have  Civil 
Service  in  the  school-room,  and  let  it  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-top, 
that  the  people  have  decreed  that  every  poor  school  shall  be  made  a 
good  school  at  all  hazards,  and  a  poor  teacher  has  no  rights  that  the 
school  board  is  bound  to  respect. 


The  department  of  superintendence  which  held 

its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  closing  week  in  February, 
was  a  notable  gathering.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  genial,  judicial, 
and  really  brilliant  Judge  Draper,  as  chairman,  the  programme,  which 
was  packed  full  of  good  things,  came  ofi'  almost  strictly  according  to 
promise. 

One  of  the  best  papers  presented  was  that  on  “  Compulsory  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts,”  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin.  It  exhibited  in 
logical  order  what  the  old  Bay  State  has  accomplished  in  her  state  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction.  This  paper  was  so  convincing  that  even  our 
good  friend,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  his  life¬ 
time,  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  state  of  his  famous  name¬ 
sake. 


Doctor  Harris,  the  excellent  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  whom  everybody  loves,  and  respects,  and  delights  to  honor,  outdid 
himself.  His  report  upon  “The  National  Educational  Association: 
its  Organization  and  Functions,”  was  as  scintillating  with  philoso¬ 
phy  as  it  was  bristling  with  facts. 

The  recent  criticisms  which  have  appeared  in  some  quarters  caused 
considerable  interest  in  the  question  whether  any  serious  attempt  would 
be  made  to  modify  in  any  essential  respects  the  organization  and  gen- 
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eral  plan  of  this  rather  unwieldy  body  of  American  educators.  The 
discussion  plainly  showed  that  the  present  organization  is  in  the  main 
quite  satisfactory  to  most  persons,  and  that  the  only  attempts  which 
appear  imminent  are  certain  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  artairs,  and  no  unwise  efforts  need  be  feared  to  pull  down 
this  grand  edifice  which  has  attained  to  such  gigantic  proportions  or  to 
uproot  the  great  tree  which  has  taken  such  strong  hold  in  American 
soil  during  the  last  thirty-four  years. 

The  Educational  Association  is  the  largest,  most  respectable,  and,  it 
is  firmly  believed,  the  most  useful  voluntary  organization  of  educational 
men  and  women  in  the  world.  The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Toronto, 
in  July  next. 

IT  has  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation  whether  the  uprising  of 
the  “  third  estate”  of  the  South,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  nearly 
all  the  southern  legislatures  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  is  to  redound  to 
the  progress  of  popular  education  in  that  section.  It  has  long  been 
understood  that,  so  far,  the  new  common  schools,  no  less  than  the 
improved  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  South,  has  owed  its 
efficiency  to  the  zeal,  intelligence  and  sacrifice  of  the  superior  class  and 
that  the  prejudice  against  the  education  of  the  Negro  is  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  less  intelligent  white  people.  The  result  has  justified  this 
apprehension.  While  this  new  political  association  has  loudly 
demanded  improved  education  for  the  laboring  classes,  especially  the 
farmers,  it  has  turned  out  that  with  the  exception  of  one  state,  Georgia, 
the  recent  legislatures  have  been  chiefly  intent  on  withdrawing  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  higher  education  and  inventing  ways  to  secure  better 
common  schools,  without  facing  the  grim  fact  of  local  taxation,  which 
is  the  sole  alternative  of  advancement.  The  state  of  Georgia  has  really 
made  a  step  forward,  none  too  early,  since  its  common  school  system, 
outside  a  score  of  cities,  was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar.  In 
South  Carolina  an  ingenious  scheme  for  dodging  the  Negro  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  new  governor,  though  not  yet  adopted.  In  Alabama  a 
movement  to  overthrow  the  normal  school  system  of  the  state,  whereby 
half  a  dozen  academies  for  white  and  colored  youth  are  subsidized  as 
normal  schools,  ran  against  a  solid  wall  of  sensible  legislators  who 
presented  an  adverse  report  so  able,  practical  and  defiant  that  the 
assault  was  repulsed.  If  these  legislative  bodies,  composed  so  largely 
of  men  unaccustomed  to  legislation,  inflated  with  sublime  theories  of 
the  way  in  which  a  state  “  can  live  on  nothing  a  year,”  will  study  the 
situation  and,  after  a  few  failures  of  this  sort,  conclude  to  urge  their 
constituents  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  send  their  children 
to  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  it  may  prove  a  great  uplift  of  southern 
afiairs  that  ‘‘  the  common  people”  hav«  taken  the  helm. 
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PRESIDENT  SETH  LOW,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
manifested  his  unusually  good  sense  by  a  remark,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  that  city  in  behalf  of  University  extension;  —  that  “the 
habit  of  facing  a  popular  audience  would  be  a  great  antidote  to  ped¬ 
antry  in  the  lecturing  professors.”  Unless  several  pertinent  facts  are 
taken  to  heart  by  the  University  and  college  faculty  entering  upon  this 
movement,  it  will  result  in  a  two-fold  disappointment  —  to  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  the  people  who  are  expected  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
“  extension.”  In  England,  University  extension  meets  a  pressing  want 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  whole  system  of  secondary  education. 
The  “  upper  ten”  of  the  educational  public  will  neither  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  public  schools  nor  permit  these  schools,  save  in  rare 
instances,  to  take  on  an  upper-grade  department.  So  the  mass  of  well- 
to-do  English  families  depend  for  the  training  of  their  children  on  a 
system  of  private  and  denominational  church  schools,  exposed,  by 
recent  investigation,  in  very  significant  terms.  In  this  emergency,  the 
work  of  the  universities,  somewhat  resembling  our  Chautauqua  assem¬ 
blies,  has  a  foundation  and  scope  not  to  be  expected  in  the  United 
States.  What  with  our  free  high  schools  and  improved  academies,  the 
state  and  city  normals,  the  preparatory  department  of  the  college ;  the 
great  variety  of  summer  institutes,  with  the  Chautauqua  assemblies. 
Young  Men’s  and  V\' omen’s  Christian  Associations,  etc.,  there  is  really 
little  demand,  outside  a  leisurely  class  in  the  large  cities,  for  the  work 
proposed.  Besides,  our  people  are  accustomed  to  a  style  and  quality  of 
public  lecturing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improved  methods  of  instruction 
common  to  our  best  schools,  that  will  compel  the  professor,  even  if 
backed  by  a  scholastic  reputation,  to  face  a  fastidious  audience.  He 
will  learn  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  drone  through  the  regula¬ 
tion  recitation  hour  in  the  class-room  and  to  create  the  steady  interest 
for  the  higher  education  from  the  lecture  platform  which  will  alone 
make  his  effort  worth  the  while.  W’e  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be  mutual.  After  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  when  every  new  importation  is  a  “  fad,”  the  awful  second  year 
will  open  which  tests  alike  the  success  of  the  new  preacher  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  professor  before  his  audience. 

r'l'^HE  following  quotation  from  the  able  paper  by  Geprge  H.  Mar- 
_L  tin,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  “  Compulsory  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Massachusetts”  deserves  wide  and  careful  consideration.  A 
little  reflection  upon  these  statement  should  stop  much  idle  vap  ring 
about  lack  of  progress,  efficiency  and  leadership  in  Massachusetts. 

“  On  the  money  side,  the  people  of  the  state  last  year  spent  on  their 
public  schools  alone,  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  being 
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$22.38  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  By 
the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
school  attendance  at  public  schools  alone  averaged  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  days  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  in 
this  leading  all  the  states.  Jlliteracy.,  so  far  as  persons  born  of 
native  parents  is  concerned.,  has  been  practically  wiped  out.,  only 
one  in  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  such  persons  being  unable  to  read 
and  write.  And  the  same  census  found  in  the  state  but  seventy-three 
children  of  native-born  parents  at  work  and  illiterate.  Three  ele¬ 
ments  determine  the  professional  character  and  standing  of  teachers,  — 
their  training,  their  pay,  and  their  permanence.  Forty  per  cent,  of 
the  Massachusetts  teachers  last  year  had  attended  a  normal  school. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  in  city  and  country,  men  and  women,  averaged 
sixty  dollars  a  month.  Resulting  partly  from  these  two  facts,  and 
partly  from  the  wise  legislation  fixing  the  relations  of  teachers  and 
school  officers,  the  tenure  of  office  is  so  ‘permanent  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  only  15  per  cent,  is  annually  changed.  In  these 
particulars  Massachusetts  is  in  the  van.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

OUEAT  BRITAIN. 

Elementary  Schools.  England.  —  In  1874  the  endeavor  was  made 
to  include  the  metric  system  in  the  obligatory  curriculum  of  elementary 
schools  in  England.  The  efi'ort,  however,  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
code  for  1S91,  just  issued  revives  the  measure  making  the  metric  system 
obligatory  in  the  three  highest  standards.  It  also  provides  that  after 
August,  1893,  a  school  shall  not  be  regarded  as  efficient  unless  one  sub¬ 
ject  in  addition  to  the  three  R’s  is  satisfactorily  taught. 

The  economist  party  in  the  London  School  Board  is  waging  a  vigor¬ 
ous  crusade  against  the  so  called  extravagance  of  the  progressive  party. 
The  former  are  sticklers  for  denominational  schools  and  their  cry  of 
extravagance  is  intended  to  influence  rate-payers  at  the  next  election. 

As  an  ortset  to  the  alleged  over  staffing  of  the  Board  schools  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  are  interesting ;  for  every  40  of  teaching  power  there 
is  in  church  schools  one  teacher  for  every  25.36  pupils,  and  in  Board 
schools  one  for  every  24.67.  The  difierence  in  amount  of  staff' so  reck¬ 
oned  is  very  small.  Again,  tliere  is  one  adult  teacher  in  church  schools 
for  every  49.78,  and  in  Board  schools  one  for  every  51.28.  But  of  cer¬ 
tificated  teachers  there  is  one  for  every  54.19  pupils  Board  schools,  and 
but  one  for  every  82.05  church  schools.  The  difference,  therefore, 
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really  is  that  the  church  schools  employ  more  pupil  teachers  and  ex¬ 
pupil  teachers  and  less  certificated  teachers  in  proportion  to  those 
employed  in  Board  schools. 

Secondary  Instruction. — The  demand  for  the  better  organization 
of  secondary  instruction  and  for  larger  provision  in  this  direction  is 
heard  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England  the  associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  to  discuss  secondary  education.  The 
Nottingham  Chamber  has  given  notice  of  the  following: — That  the 
time  has  come  when  the  government  should  undertake  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  secondary  and  general  middle  and  higher  class  education  in 
England,  which  is  at  present  devoid  of  any  efiective  supervision  by  the 
state.  (2)  That  the  government  should  again  be  stronglv  urged  to 
appoint  a  Minister  of  Education,  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  all  secondary  and  higher  class  schools.  (3)  That  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  by  government  for  the  efiective  training  and 
examination  of  all  teachers.  (4)  And  also  for  the  registration  of  all 
schools  and  teachers  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  complete  returns  of 
the  state  of  secondary  education  throughout  the  kingdom. 

University  in  london. — The  organization  of  a  teaching  univer¬ 
sity  in  London  is  again  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion. 

IMtUSSIA. 

In  anticipation  of  the  second  deliberation  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  upon  the  project  of  law  respecting  primary  instruction,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  earnestly  discussed  in  educational  journals  and 
in  teachers’  conventions. 


ITALY. 

Official  statistics  of  primary  instruction  in  Italy  for  1887—88  show  an 
enrollment  in  primary  schools  of  2,044,635  pupils,  equivalent  to  59  per 
cent  of  the  children  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 


FKANCE. 

The  substitution  of  lay  teachers  for  monks  and  nuns  in  French  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  under  the  law  of  1886  proceeds  apace.  A  return  pub¬ 
lished  recently  shows  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31,355 
schools  were  thus  dealt  with,  219  receiving  lay  teachers — in  consequence 
of  death  or  resignation,  61  at  the  rcMjuest  of  the  municipalities,  and  75 
against  the  wish  of  those  bodies.  One  hundred  and  twelve  classes  have 
likewise  been  brought  under  lay  teachers  and  66  monastic  schools  have 
been  closed.  Adding  the  figures  of  the  two  preceding  years,  i,575 
schools  and  469  classes  have  been  dealt  with. 
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The  Normal  School  at  Cluny. — The  great  interest  in  the  French 
system  of  education  manifested  just  now  in  all  countries,  Germany  not 
excepted,  naturally  stimulates  the  publication  of  books  treating  of  the 
subject.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  date  is  a  little  work  by 
Mons.  Ferdinand  Roux,  Honorary  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Cluny,  on  the  history  of  the  first  six  years  of  this  institution.  This 
normal  school  was  created  in  1866  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  special 
course  of  secondary  instruction,  i.  e.,  a  six  years’  course  from  which 
the  classics  are  omitted.  It  is  intended  for  young  men  who  contem¬ 
plate  commercial  and  business  careers  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  varied  provision  for  technical  and  professional  training  for 
which  France  is  justly  celebrated.  Mons.  Roux  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  modern  ideal  of  education  from  the  suggestions  of  Descar¬ 
tes,  the  Abbd  Fleury  and  other  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  developed  by  La  Chalotais  and  the  orators  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  gained  distinct  recognition  in  the  schemes  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  leaders. 

A  commission  was  formed  in  1849  having  for  the  object  of  its  de¬ 
liberations  the  organization  of  special  and  professional  instruction,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  In  1862  a  similar  commission  was  formed,  it  com¬ 
prised  men  prominent  in  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  world.  The  reports  of  this  commission  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1865  creating  the  course  of  special  secondary.  As  in  all  other 
countries  where  a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  success  was  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers.  To  remedy 
this  evil  the  normal  school  was  opened.  The  bill  was  drafted  by 
Mons.  Duruy,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  old 
Abbey  of  Cluny  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school;  170,000 
frs.  (i.  e.  $34,000)  were  voted  for  its  immediate  wants  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Saone-et-Loire  and  the  corporation  of  Cluny.  The  next 
month  the  legislature  voted  100,000  frs.  (i.  e.  about  $20,000.)  The 
first  director  of  the  school  was  Mons.  Roux  himself.  Such  was  his 
energy  that  in  a  month  from  the  date  of  opening  it  numbered  218 
pupils.  In  187.2  the  school  was  placed  under  the  immediate  and  ex¬ 
clusive  authority  of  the  Minister,  Jules  Simon.  He  showed  his  great 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mons.  Roux  by  naming  him  at  once, 
honorary  director  of  the  school. 

DENMARK. 

From  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  August  last  year  was  held  the  sixth  Scan¬ 
dinavian  School  Meeting  in  Copenhagen.  These  meetings  were  at 
first  frequented  chiefly  by  primary  teachers,  as  the  topics  discussed  con¬ 
cerned  primary  schools  solely,  and  secondary  teachers  had  their  par- 
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ticular  “philologists’  meetings;”  but  at  the  two  last  meetings  there 
have  been  also  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  secondary 
schools,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  discontinuation  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  philologists’  meetings.  The  last  conference  numbered  S»300 
visitors,  3,000  of  whom  w'ere  from  Denmark,  1100  from  Norway, 
1,000  from  Sweden,  and  200  from  Finland. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Danish  Minister  of  Instruction  and  the  Swedish-Norwegian  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  in  the  large  riding-school  of  the  Palace  of  Christiansborg,  where 
a  cantata  by  the  Danish  poet,  Chr.  Richard,  was  sung,  and  Mr. 
Hausen,  the  mayor  of  Copenhagen,  in  an  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the 
unusually  numerous  attendants.  The  topics  considered  were  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  papers  presented  a  high  order  of  excellence. 

Professor  Kroman  of  Copenhagen  delivered  an  interesting  discourse 
on  “  The  Object  of  our  Schools.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  pedagogi¬ 
cal  training  of  teachers  had  been  sadly  neglected. 

In  the  discussion  following,  all  the  Danish  speakers  expressed  their 
agreement  with  the  speaker,  and  Dr.  Stenkula,  of  ^lalmo,  returned 
grateful  thanks  for  the  Swedish  teachers  to  the  Danish  pedagogues, 
and  most  especially  to  Mr.  Kroman,  for  the  interest  in  pedagogics 
which  he,  more  than  anybody  else,  had  contributed  to  arouse  in 
Sw'eden  as  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  Voss,  headmaster  of  Christiania,  lectured  on  “  Co-education  of 
Bovs  and  Girls,”  a  translation  of  this  excellent  paper  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Among  otlier  subjects  presented 
were  “  Physical  Education,”  by'  Professor  Toerngren  of  Stockholm ; 
“  Women  as  Heads  of  Preparatory'  Schools,”  by  Mr.  Holm,  Master  of 
the  Training  School  at  Jellinge.  Denmark;  “The  Education  of  Fe¬ 
male  Teachers  in  Denmark,”  by  Cand.  theol.  Tuxen,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Schrodr,  Director  of  Askov  High  School,  delivered  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  on  “The  People’s  High  Schools.”  In  Denmark  5000 
young  men  and  women,  and  in  Sweden  1,000,  yearly  frequent  these 
schools.  Mr.  Wekko  of  Finland,  gave  some  details  about  the  Finnish 
High  Schools,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  by  a  man  educated  at 
Askov.  In  the  afternoon  meeting  Dr.  Phil.  Lindgren,  of  Stockholm, 
lectured  on  “  The  Co-operation  of  School  and  Home.”  He  urged  the 
holding  of  regular  conferences  of  parents  and  teachers  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  educational  topics. 
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bibliograput  of  current  periodical  lit 
ERA  TURE  upon  ED  UCA  TION. 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


American  history,  The  demand  for  ; 
education  in.  Address  l)y  .iolin  .laj'.  | 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Fei)- 
ruary. 

America,  Makers  of.  liiograpiiies 
of  Hamilton,  tiie  Calverts,  and  Ogle¬ 
thorpe.  Hevievved  hy  A.  C.  McLaugh-  i 
lin.  Dial,  March.  | 

American  Fiction.  E(linhuryh,,)iiu-  \ 
uary.  Historical  and  critical  sketch,  | 
with  special  reference  to  Cable  ami  ; 
Craddock.  “  (Jracc,  freshness,  quick-  | 
ness  of  perception,  are  the  gifts  of  the  . 
best  American  novelists.  Strength, 
depth,  riclmess,  p.atlios  are  wanting.’’  . 

Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist.  G.  .I.Ho- 
nianes.  Contemporary.  F*'hi'm' T-  'tJ- 
count  of  the  philosopher's  theories  in 
anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  and 
physiology. 

Aristotle,  'I’he  newly  discovered 
treatise  of.  Classical  lievieic,  Febrna-  ; 
ry.  Falaeographical  <letails,  compari-  ; 
son  of  a  passage  with  previous  at-  1 
tempts  of  scholars  to  restore  it,  and 
account  from  the  Times. 

Arnold’s,  Sir  Kdwin,  ‘  Light  of  the 
Wmld.'  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Long¬ 
man's,  March.  .Sympathetic,  moder¬ 
ate  in  praise. 

Astronomischen  Thiitigkeit  auf  der 
Erde,  Die  .Ausbreitimg  der.  NVilbelm 
Forster.  Deutsche  Revue,  .lanuary. 

Berliner  Miisiklelicn.  Heinrich 
Welti.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Februa- 
«■}'• 

Berliner  Theater,  Die.  Karl  Fren- 
zel.  Deutsche,  Rundschau,  .lanuary. 

Brotherhoods.  Macmillan's,  March. 
Though  vows  ar«‘  ncces>iary  aids  to 
many  moral  natures,  brotherhoods 
cannot  be  adapted  to  the  present. 

CHiifornia  ()i)8ervatories.  Mrs.  .S. 
D.  P  roctor.  Knoicledge,  Felnuary. 

Canada  and  Jmptuial  Federation. 
J.  W.  Longley.  Fortnightly,  .March. 

Census,  A  useful.  .1.  .M.  Kddj’. 
Overland  Monthly,  March.  'I'he  school 


teachers  could  take  the  census  better 
and  chejiper  than  it  is  now  done. 

Chartreuse,  A  visit  to  the  Grande. 
Mrs.  Lecky.  Nineteenth  Century, 
March. 

Chartreuse,  La  Grande:  A  lonely 
island  of  Prayer.  H.  D.  M.  Spencer. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  J&imnry. 

Chase,  Some  prol)lt  ins  of  the.  Bai¬ 
ley's,  February.  Curiosities  of  fox¬ 
hunting. 

Cheiromancy’s  Chart.  Mrs.  W.  R. 
D.  Forhes.  Neic  Rerieic,  February. 

Cilicia,  Archaeological  Notes  in  rug¬ 
ged.  .I.T.  Bent.  /i/flcAicood’s, March. 

Critics  and  their  Craft.  Win.  Wat- 
soti.  National  Review,  February. 

Deaf,  The  education  of  the.  A.  E. 
Street.  Macmillan's,  March.  Defect 
in  the  day  school  is  that  what  is 
gained  at  .scliool  is  often  lost  at  home. 

Dicliterschule,  Fine  franzosisch- 
deutsche.  F.  v.  Wehl.  Unsere  Zeit. 
February, 

Ecoles  aux  Etats-Unis.  Les.  C.  de 
Mea  ux.  Correspondent,  February,  2.5. 
Catholic  account  of  public  .schools  in 
I’nited  States,  and  comparison  of 
Catholic  church  in  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Economics,  Modern.  Edinburgh, 
January. 

Economic  side  of  history.  11.  de  B. 
Gihhins.  UVsDntMSfer,  March.  “The 
most  vital  question  in  all  history: 
How  was  the  making  of  history  paid 
for?’’  —  There  sliould  he  less  military 
and  more  economic  element  in  study 
of  history. 

Electricity  as  the  rival  of  steam. 

I  Louis  Bell,  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
I  March.  Chief  advantages  of 

I  electrical  power  that  it  can  he  trans- 
I  ported  and  divided. 

Fairy  'I'ales  and  Science.  Win. 
I  Schooling.  Westminster,  February. 

Fiscal  system  of  the  United  States, 
'I'he.  Edinburgh,  January. 
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Football,  Assiociatiou.  C.  W.  Al-  i 
cock.  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  \ 
January.  | 

France,  The  outlook  in.  VV.  II.  j 
Hurlbeit.  Fortnightly,  March.  ! 

Genius,  'J'he  education  of.  James 
Sully.  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
January.  Interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  pedagogic  result  indetinite.  Stim¬ 
ulus  often  from  older  brother,  friend,  | 
or  other  than  regular  instructor. 

German  Theology  and  the  German  j 
University.  F.  L.  .Stevens.  Yale  Re-  j 
vieie,  March.  Theology  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Universities  uot  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Church,  and  so  is  more  sci¬ 
entific  than  edifying. 

Greek,  Compulsory.  A.  E.  Free¬ 
man.  Macmillan's.  .March,  in  favor 
of  keeping  it  so. 

Gre«‘k  Keligion  and  Conduct.  Norah  | 
Gribble.  Fortnightly,  March.  Criti-  ] 
cises  Miss  Cohbe  for  classing  Greek  1 
Religion  as  a  religion  of  force,  and  for  \ 
arguing  as  if  the«>logy  ma<le  religion.  i 
Greenland,  Dr.  Nansen's  first  cross-  ' 
iug  of.  E.  Clodd.  Knotdedge,  Jan-  ' 
uary. 

Himalayas,  .\ge  and  origin  of  the. 

R.  D.  Oldham.  Geological  Magazine, 
January  and  February. 

Hyi  niotism,  The  liistory  of.  A.  C.  | 
Clark,  M.  D.  National  Revieic,  Feb-  I 
ruary.  | 

Indiistrielle  Wandlungen.  Hein-  : 
rich  Albrecht.  UMsere  Ze/<.  February,  i 
Ireland,  Jacobin  movement  in.  W.  ' 

S.  IJlly.  Dublin,  January.  I 

Jews,  'I'he  Tsar  and  the.  Contem-  j 

porary,  March.  Defending  Russian 
action  as  self  protection.  j 

Labour  Rattle  in  .\iistialia.  The. 
Jeannie  I.ockett.  [Vestminster,  Feb.  | 
Librarj’,  A  reference  and  general.  > 
Bookbuyer,  February.  Shows  what  | 
one  could  have  for  ^oOO. 

I.,ibrary  at  Grantham,  The  chained,  j 
VV.  A.  Smith.  Bookworm,  .March.  i 
Literature,  The  contrasts  of  Englisli  j 
and  French.  George  Saintsbury.  i 
Macmillan's,  yinivh.  Curious  that  tlie  j 
highest  poetry  is  from  the  matter  of  | 
fact  English,  while  the  versatile  i 
French  are  disinclined  to  new  ideas,  j 
French  are  distingui>hed  by  wit,  me¬ 
chanical  inventiveness,  clearness  and 
precision,  critical  spirit;  English  by 
humour,  discursive  imagination, 
vagueness  and  obscurity,  impatience 
to  criticism. 

Locke.  Fraser’s  memoir  of  John 
Locke.  Edinburgh,  January.  Not  a 
materialist,  but  led  to  materialism. 


Maler’s,  Neue  Grtibeleien  eines. 
Otto  Knille.  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
February. 

Military  tactics  of  animals.  Specta¬ 
tor,  February  28.  Horses  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  taste  for  drill. 

Morals  and  politics.  Julia  Wedg¬ 
wood.  National  Review,  February. 

“Neue  Methode”  im  Lateinunter- 
richt  sowie  im  Deutschunterricht  der 
Volkstchule,  Die.  H.  Klinghardt. 
Englische  Studien,  B.  XV.,  H.  2. 

Old  age  and  poets.  H.  S  I’ancoast. 
Poet  Lore,  February.  Poetry  of  old 
age  retrospective  and  sober.  Words¬ 
worth,  Tennyson,  iind  Browning  com¬ 
pared  w  ith  liyron,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

I’aintings  of  Pompeii,  The.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Januaiy. 

Patriotism  and  the  Catholic  .School. 
H.  IL  Wyman.  Catholic  World,  Feb¬ 
ruary.  “  We  will  have  forever  total 
separation  of  church  and  state  here  in 
.\merica,  but  we  w  ill  never,  if  we  can 
ludp  it,  let  the  state  kill  religiou.” 

Persian  poetry.  Some  characteristics 
of.  James  Buckham.  Poet- Lore,,) na- 
uary.  I’eisian  life  instinct  with  poet¬ 
ry, —  sensuous,  mystical,  national, 
romantic. 

I’essimism  as  a  system.  R.  M.  Wen- 
ley.  Contemporary,  March.  .Vccount 
of  Hartmann's  philosophy  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Schopenhauer  from  Hegel. 
Hartmann  indebted  to  Schopenhauer 
for  his  spirit,  to  Hegel  for  his  method. 

Photo  -  chemical  researches.  V. 
Schumann.  Chemical  A'eics,  Feb.  27. 

Photography  of  colours,  (i.  Lipp- 
mann.  Chemical  A'ews,  February  20. 
Depends  on  a  sensitive  layer  free  from 
grannies  and  behind  this  a  reflecting 
surface  of  mercury. 

I’overty,  The  advantages  of.  .\n- 
drew  Carnegie.  Nineteenth  Century, 
March. 

Ifealism  on  the  stage:  liow  far  per¬ 
missible.  VV.  J.  Lawrence.  West¬ 
minster,  M  arcli. 

Rixetti  and  the  moralists.  Fort¬ 
nightly,  March. 

Scandinavian  authors.  Modern.  C. 
S.  Hartmann.  Poet-Lore,  January. 
Cliange  in  status  of  women  and  mar¬ 
riage  the  chief  topic. 

Sttrcery,  Mr.  ladand  on  Gipsy. 
Spectator,  Feb.  28.  He  explains  it  as 
result  of  close  observation  and  alert 
memory. 

Stars,  Weighing  the.  J.  E.  Gore. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  February.  Ac- 
cttunt  of  work  done  at  Harvard  Ob¬ 
servatory. 
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State  School,  American  Christian. 
T.  J.  Jenkins.  Catholic  World,  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Writer  says  tliis  title  sums  up 
Archbishop  Ireland's  paper,  with 
which  he  affiees;  diflicult  to  get  Cath¬ 
olic  unity  in  favoring  a  compromise. 

“Student"  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome,  A.  Frank  Abbott.  Yale  lie- 
view.  March.  On  Marcus,  son  of 
Cicero. 

Tennyson's  poems.  Illustrations  of 
animal  life  in.  Cora/jiVI,  February  9. 


Verehrung  heiliger  Baume  bei  den 
Alten,  Die.  Karl  Botticher.  Dentcehe 
Revue,  February. 

Verkehrs-und  Handelsverhiiltnisse 
Nordafrikas,  Die.  Gustav  Nachtigal. 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  January. 

Wine  drinking  and  tobacco  smok¬ 
ing.  Leo  'I'olstoi.  Contemporary, 
February.  When  people  wish  in  act¬ 
ing  to  escape  their  critical  self,  they 
benumb  their  brains  with  narcotics. 

J.  P. 
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A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  of  New  York,  publish  a  series  of  excellent  Text-books 
well  adapted  for  the  difterent  grades  of  school-room  use.  T'here  are  three  vol¬ 
umes  in  this  “  Patiifindeu"  series,  which  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  by 
Mrs.  Mary  II.  Hunt,  Drs.  Plumb  and  Dorchester,  Joseph  Cook  and  Win.  E. 
Sheldon,  of  Boston,  and  approved.  The  tirst  book  gives  children  in  primary 
schools  much  valuable  information  in  a  plain,  simple,  w'ay,  about  joints,  bones, 
muscles  and  nerves ;  the  heart,  lungs  and  skin ;  the  body's  need  and  uses  of  food, 
and  tlie  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  beer,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  opium. 
The  second  volume,  which  is  Intended  for  young  people  in  intermediate  classes 
and  common  schools,  deals  in  a  lucid,  trenchant  way  with  fermentation,  dis¬ 
tillation,  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  the  nervous  system,  and  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  alcoliol  and  life,  are  narcotics  food,  and  the  like.  It  will  set  boys  and 
girls  thinking  intelligently  about  the  abuse  of  these  bodies  which  God  has 
given  us  to  care  for  properly.  The  third,  which  is  a  much  larger  book,  is 
Hygienic  Physiology.  It  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  “  Fourteen 
Weeks  in  Human  Physiology,"  by  Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  and  has  been 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  recent  legislation  upon  Temperance  Instruc¬ 
tion.  To  study  this  book  is  to  become  grounded  in  the  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  formation  of  correct  physical  habits. 
One  learns  to  understand  the  workings  of  this  wonderfully  intricate  system. 
He  also  learns  a  great  deal  about  foul  air,  bad  drainage,  reckless  appetites  and 
the  dissemination  of  contagious  diseases.  The  young  people  who  study  this 
series  of  books  ought  to  have  sound  minds  in  healthy  bodies,  and  ought  to 
become  strict  abstainers  from  all  forms  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Aids  in  teaching  geography  are  always  welcomed  bv  the  teacher,  and  every 
manual  of  methods  and  devices  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  Instructors.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Redway  has  prepared  a  full  half  dozen  geographical  treatises  on  geography, 
besides  a  series  of  geographies,  and  has  proved  his  worth  to  the  teacher  by  his 
valuable  suggestions,  expositions,  and  arrangement  of  parts.  In  his  little 
manual  of  eighty-four  pages,  he  treats  of  the  Hefuouuction  of  Geographi¬ 
cal  Foums,  tirst,  in  sand  and  clay-modelling,  and  second,  by  map-drawing 
and  map-projection.  He  rightly  estimates  the  value  of  the  moulding-board, 
and  gives  directions  for  its  use,  which  must  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the 
teacher.  Every  teacher  of  geography  should  have  this  little  manual  on  her 
desk.  Published  bv  D.  ('.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  are  likely  to  receive  increasing  recognition 
as  the  public  comes  to  know  their  rare  (piality.  Shy  as  a  bird,  with  the  insight 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  instinct  of  a  true  poet,  she  has  produced  gems  of 
thought  so  quaintly,  or  startlingly  uttered,  that  once  read  they  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Miss  Dickinson  was  an  Amherst  lady,  daughter  of  the  college  treas¬ 
urer  there.  She  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  died  on  May  15,  188U,  in  her 
fifty-sixth  year.  Few  poets  are  so  fortunate  in  their  friends  as  she  was.  The 
gifted  “  H.  H.”  tliought  niuidi  of  her,  and  since  her  death,  her  poems  have 
been  arranged,  some  of  them  titled  and  all  carefully  edited  by  Mabel  Loumii 
Todd  and  Col.  T.  \V.  Higginson.  The  latter  writes  a  very  happy,  just  and 
appreciative  introduction.  These  poems  deal  with  life,  love,  death  and  eter¬ 
nity.  They  are  very  brief  but  full  of  vital  power.  Published  by  Huberts 
Brothers,  Boston.  Price,  $1.25. 


If  one  is  not  fully  aw'ake  to  the  fact  that  the  gravest  problems  confront  the 
patriot,  the  reformer  and  the  Christian  today,  let  him  read  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis’ 
remarkable  book  entitled.  How  the  Othek  Half  Lives.  'These  studies 
among  the  tenements  of  New  York,  serve  to  let  quite  a  flood  of  light  in  upoo 
the  dark,  dismal,  filthy  quarters  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  her  poor,  degraded 
and  criminal  classes.  M  hat  festering  sores  are  here  revealed  !  Oh,  the  sadness, 
weakness  and  misery  of  these  multitudes  of  women  and  chiltlreti  on  the  very 
edge  of  starvation.  Such  filthy  tenements  and  so  overcrowded;  foul  air,  foul 
oianuers,  foul  lives;  what  places  for  children  to  be  born  and  reared  in,  and  for 
the  feeble  and  aged  to  softer  and  die  in  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  cradled  in  the 
midst  of  lying,  cheating,  swearing,  drinking  wretches,  children  soon  learn  to 
lie,  and  steal,  and  fight.  From  such  sources  the  tou{jh  is  developed  and 
becomes  earlj'  in  life  a  brawler  and  a  criminal.  great  army  of  such  are  the 
pests  of  the  city,  the  terror  of  innocent  citizens,  and  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
police.  But  there  is  a  blighter  side.  Here  the  best  and  the  worst  elementi 
meet.  Nowhere  is  more  being  done  to  alleviate  human  want  and  suft'ering  and 
to  rescue  or  reform  the  perishing  and  the  fallen.  A  great  number  of  noble 
men  and  women  give  unstintedly  of  time,  and  strength,  and  money,  to  plan,  and 
build,  and  seek  and  save  the  little  children,  the  boys  and  girls,  the  depraved 
women,  and  beastly  men  of  New  York.  'The  names  of  the  charitable,  relief 
and  reformatory  clubs,  societies  and  organizations  is  almost  legion.  Mr. 
Kiis  presents  the  problem  in  every  phase;  every  dark  or  repulsive,  and  every 
bright,  redeeming  hue  is  seen  in  this  carefully  prepared  book.  It  will  stir  up 
thought  and  do  good.  'There  are  quite  a  number  of  original  illustrations. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sous,  New  York. 


W.  W,  Knowles  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publish  a  little  book  by  Supt.  .\lfred  Bayliss, 
of  Sterling,  Illinois,  entitled,  Easy  Lessons  on  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
most  serviceable  little  book,  fully  equal  to  its  purpose  to  familiarize  young 
pupils  with  the  main  |)rovi8iuns  of  the  Constitution  and  indirectly  to  lead  them 
to  a  thorough  study  of.  its  great  underlyitig  principles.  'There  are  twenty-five 
short  lessons  explaining  the  workings  of  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
departments,  etc., with  blank  pages  lor  recording  data.  'The  Constitution,  and 
its  history  by  J.  H.  Beadle,  are  appended.  'This  little  book  is  written  by  a 
practical  educator,  of  whom  the  publi*her  aftirms:  “As  a  teacher  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  has  no  superior,"  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  the  author’s  own  school- 
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There  are  several  valuable  text-books  in  Physical  Geography  which  compete 
for  the  patronage  of  our  schools,  two  of  them  notably  by  eminent  physicists 
whose  original  work  in  this  depurtment  gives  great  prestige  to  their  books^ 
but  for  carefully  considered  statement,  abundant  illustrations,  good  maps, 
judicious  proportion  of  topics,  excellent  syllabus  and  summary,  review  ques¬ 
tions,  map  questions,  vocabularies,  convenience  of  form,  and  beauty  and 
strength  of  book-ntaking,  it  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  Houston’s  New  Physi¬ 
cal  Geookai’HY,  from  the  Philadelphia  house  of  Eldredge  »fc  Brother,  1891. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  merely  decorative  and  might  well  be  replaced  by 
subjects  bearing  more  directly  on  the  science  and  phenomena  of  physical 
geography.  The  book  has  the  recommendation  of  being  by  a  practical  teacher 
of  the  subject,  and  of  being  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  after  the  crucial 
tests  of  fifteen  years  of  extensive  use,  —  the  most  extensive,  the  publishers 
claim,  of  any  of  the  treatises  for  schools  in  this  department.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  chapter,  “Relief  Forms  of  the  Continents,’’  is  very  well  worked  out;  the 
orographic  maps  would,  however,  be  read  more  easily  if  only  mountains  had 
been  designated  by  Arabic  numerals,  and  other  features  by  letters  or  other 
distinct  characters.  Small  quarto.  Pp.  172.  Price,  $1  .’^5. 

Teachers  declare  that  the  arithmetic  is  yet  to  be  made,  yet  every  year  sees 
issued  scores  of  new  text-books  in  this  science,  all  excellent  in  purpose,  lucid 
in  statement,  and  novel  in  arraugement.  The  demand  made  by  the  teachers  is 
that  the  methods  in  text-books  in  arithmetic  be  made  to  conform  to  those  in 
business  life,  and  not,  as  formerly  and  to  a  large  extent  now,  made  to  fit 
methods  long  discarded  in  practical  life.  Occa-^ionally  an  author,  rising 
superior  to  traditions,  will  prepare  an  arithmetur  which  will  approximate  the 
teacher’s  ideal,  but  school  committees  are  not  prone  to  welcome  innovations  in 
numbers,  aud  the  experiment  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  up  an  arith¬ 
metic  which  has  plainly  been  made  by  one  who  seems  to  appreciate  the  teach¬ 
er’s  needs.  In  Akithmetic  fok  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  England,  we  have  a  book  whi«-h  will  go  far 
towards  realizing  the  teacher’s  dream.  Much  has  been  omitted  which  has 
always  found  room  in  other  arithmetics,  and  in  place  of  learned  exp  isltions 
and  abstruse  rules,  problems  have  been  given.  These  problems,  which  area 
distinct  feature  of  this  book,  are  iu  every  sense  practical  and  in  no  sense  pnz- 
iles.  They  are  carefully  grailed,  plainly  worded,  and  for  the  most  part  origi¬ 
nal.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  issued  it  as  an  American  edition,  edited  and 
enlarged  by  Prof.  Charlotte  A.  Scoit,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  distinctly  an  American  book,  the  English  currency  being  entirely  elimin¬ 
ated.  Price,  70  cents. 

Painting  in  Oil,  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin,  is  a  practical  manual  for  the 
use  of  students.  It  contains  specific  instructions  in  technique,  colors,  materi¬ 
als,  palettes,  etc.  Mias  McLaughlin  has  some  clearly  detined  notions  of  art  and 
seeks  to  raise  its  standard  by  imparting  to  students  tfie  means  and  ways  to  that 
end.  The  tools  of  art  are  not  to  be  secondary,  although  the  cohn-s  are  to  be 
mixed  with  brains.  Miss  McLaughlin  has  a  direct  style,  and  writes  to  give  in- 
forniHtion  to  the  learner.  .\11  students  in  oil  will  gladly  welcome  this  little 
manual.  Published  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cinciunati,  Ohio.  Price,  91  00. 
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A  series  so  extensive  as  I).  Lothrop  &  Co's  “  Story  of  the  States  ”  must 
necessarily  contain  volumes  of  very  unequal  merit  and  interest.  Few  state* 
have  s  )  much  in  their  history  that  is  romantic  and  adventurous  as  Kentuckj, 
and  few  have  so  much  that  lends  itself  to  the  plan  adopted  for  these  books. 
The  author  of  Thk  Storv  ok  Kkntl'CKY  has  seized  upon  these  dramatic  ele¬ 
ments  and  woven  them  into  her  narrative  with  a  {jood  deal  of  appreciation,  but 
the  result  is  a  disappoiutiuff  one,  the  book  lacks  literary  form,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  almost  without  exception,  very  unworthy.  The  author  has  yielded 
to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  using  dialect,  but  it  is  used,  not  for  the  artistic 
delineation  of  character,  but  apparently  for  its  own  sake,  and  its  inherent 
coarseness  is  unredeemed.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  a  book  so 
“  sketchy  ”  as  a  history,  nor  can  it  be  treated  as  a  tale,  so  slender  is  the  thread 
on  which  the  events  and  traditions  are  strung.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Professor  Shaler  might  have  t<dd  this  story  of  ids  native  state,  a  common¬ 
wealth  so  rich  in  its  heroic  past,  and  in  its  living  present. 


When  text-books  can  be  made  not  to  show  the  erudition  of  their  autliors,  not 
to  advance  some  theory  quite  out  of  harmony  with  established  usages,  but  to 
arrange,  classify  and  systematize  knowledge  on  the  given  subject  and  make  the 
road  to  the  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  plain,  luminous  and  free  from  pit- 
falls,  then  w  ill  teacher  and  pupil  welcome  every  new  treatise,  and  the  text¬ 
book  will  become  an  assistance  rather  than  a  hindrance,  as  at  present  too  many 
are.  In  the  sciences  the  text-books  often  written  by  men  preiMuinent  in  one 
particular  branch,  have  been  so  abstruse  and  teidmical  as  to  be  practically  use¬ 
less  for  the  learner.  Then  the  efibrt.  so  apparent  of  the  author  to  xcrite  down 
/  to  the  mind  of  the  tyro  in  science,  has  produced  hooks  whose  value  as  text¬ 
books  was  nil.  It  is  a  pleasure  tt)  notice  a  book  which  has  within  its  covers  no 
pet  theories  of  its  author,  no  “writing  down,’’  no  intricate  and  hewilderinR 
puzzles  and  problems.  This  book  is  Lkssons  ix  Astronomy,  by  ('harles  A. 
Young,  Professor  of  .\stronomy  in  Princeton  College.  Professor  Young  i« 
one  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  in  the  world,  and  his  researches  and  dis¬ 
coveries  have  made  his  name  famous.  He  has  issued  several  text-books  in 
astronomy,  but  all  designed  for  advanced  students.  His  present  work  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  pupils  in  schools  and  seminaries,  and  being  an  introductory  course,  i* 
without  mathematics.  The  text  is  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  and  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts,  maps,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc. 


The  PniLOSOi'UiCAL  Works  of  Leibnitz  have  been  translated  by  George 
M.  Duncan.  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Leib¬ 
nitz,  who  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  uni¬ 
versal  scludarship  upon  record,  has  been  and  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
Aristotle  of  modern  ages.  While  he  was  eminent  in  history,  divinity,  philoso¬ 
phy,  languages,  political  studies,  experimental  and  mechanical  science,  it  is 
chiefly  through  his  philosophical  reputation  that  he  lives  in  history.  Hi* 
wonderful  comprehensiveness  and  grasp  of  abstruse  subjects  made  him  a  for¬ 
midable  opponent  of  many  of  the  phihisiqihers  of  his  time,  and  while  he  did 
not  methodize  his  system  of  philosophy,  due  more  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
engaged  in  polemics  with  Descartes  and  others,  he  had  many  doctrines  and 
theories  which  he  most  seduously  advocated.  His  works,  which  are  mauy, 
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have  never  been  easil}’  accessible  to  American  students,  and  Professor  Duncan 
has  placed  all  students  of  philosophy  under  obligation  in  translating  from  the 
Latin  and  French  such  portions  of  Leibnitz's  works  as  are  needful.  Transla¬ 
tions  are  made  of  the  Monadology,  New  System  of  Nature,  Principles  of 
Nature  and  (Irace,  Letters  to  ('larke,  Refutation  of  Spino/.a,  tlte  Abridgement 
of  the  Tiieodicy,  etc.,  etc.  To  tiie  translations  are  added  explanatory,  critical  and 
historical  notes  which  are  valuable  commentaries  on  the  text.  Professor  Ladd 
writes  the  introduction,  commending  the  work  and  the  excellence  of  the  trans¬ 
lation.  Published  by  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor,  of  New  Haven.  Price,  in 
cloth,  $2.50. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  revised  and  published  David  Salmon's  small 
grammar,  changitig  the  title  to  Longmans'  Phimauy  School  Gkammar. 
Part  tirst  is  devoted  to  the  parts  of  speech;  part  second,  to  parsing.  It  is  a 
cleverly  arranged  little  book,  almost  entirely  technical  in  its  treatment  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  aft'ords  little  opportunity  for  children  to  use  the  language  which 
they  are  expected  to  analyze  and  dissect. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Gage,  of  the  lloston  High  .Sidiool,  has  prepared  a  Physical 
Laboratory  Manual  and  Noth  Hook,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his 
text-books  on  physics.  The  experiments  and  exercises,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred,  are  carefully  graded  and  varied,  and  must  be  of 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  Every  other  page  is  left  blank 
for  the  recording  by  the  student,  of  his  results  and  observations.  Doctor  Gage 
has  made  the  manual  from  his  own  w'ork  with  pupils,  and  it  is  especially 
designed  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  American  Book  Company  publish  three  volumes  on  physiology  and 
hygiene  under  the  title  of  Authorized  Physiology  Series.  No.  1  is  styled 
Health  for  Little  Folks;  No.  2,  'The  Human  Body  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It; 
No.  3,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Ivcssons  in  Hygiene  was  prepared 
by  James  Johounot  and  Eugene  Bouton,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades.  No.  3  was  written  by  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy,  and  contains 
the  essentials  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  revised  to  conform  to  the 
legislation  making  the  elTects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system  a  mandatory  study  in  the  schools.  These  three  books  are  most  care¬ 
fully  graded  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed,  and  are 
among  the  best  of  the  many  text-books  on  the  subject.  They  have  received 
the  endorsement  and  commendation  of  the  VV'oman's  ('Ihristian  Temperance 
Union. 

Helps  in  Teaching  Reading,  is  the  title  of  a  little  manual  written  by 
Martha  S.  Hussey,  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston. 
The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  present  some  definite  method  in  teaching  this 
almost  lost  art  of  reading,  and  the  book  is  a  transcript  of  some  of  her  own 
methods  in  the  class-room.  The  book  is  not  designed  to  be  a  treatise  on  elo¬ 
cution,  but  it  is  for  help  to  teachers.  Miss  Hussey  has  some  well-defined, 
intelligent  methods,  and  these  she  elaborates  and  illustrates.  If  every  school 
teacher  were  to  study  this  manual  and  adopt  some  of  its  suggestions  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  reading  in  our  schools  would  be  considerably  elevated. 


EDUCATION. 


There  is  no  more  fascinating  and  valuable  study  than  English  Literature,  and 
all  helps  in  this  are  welcomed  alike  b}'  teacher  and  pupil.  8o  extensive  hag 
our  literature  become  that  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  matter  of  selection,  and  this 
requires  fine  taste  and  discrimination.  Prof.  .Tames  M.  Garnett,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  has  made  SelkctIons  ix  English  Prose,  from  Elizabeth 
to  Victoria  (1580-1880),  and  his  work  appears  to  be  well  done.  He  has  wisely 
limited  the  number  of  authors  to  tliirty-three,  and  has  omitted  all  biographical 
sketches  and  notes,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  explain  words  and  foreign 
quotations.  The  student  of  literature  with  tins  book  of  selections  in  hand  will 
learn  more  of  an  author’s  w’ritings  and  style  than  w’ould  be  possible  by  study¬ 
ing  the  biography,  critical  estimate,  and  half-page  selections  so  common  in 
most  hand-books  on  English  literature.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publish¬ 
ers. 


Ginn  &  Company  are  publishing  an  excellent  .series  of  books  called  Classict 
for  Chihln  n.  'i'lie  latest  issue  Is  Old  Mortality,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  power¬ 
ful  and  delightful  tales.  Any  one  who  has  not  read  this  story  has  still  a  rich 
pleasure  in  store. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  Modern  I.angu;ige  series,  Schiller’s 
Dek  Geistekseheu,  and  Storm's  Lmmensee.  The  former  is  edited  by  Prof. 
E.  S.  .Toynes,  of  tl»e  South  Carolina  University;  the  latter  has  English  notes 
and  a  vocabulary  prepared  by  Dr.  Williatu  Bernhardt.  Tlie  same  house  pub¬ 
lishes  Grandgeut’s  Material  for  French  Composition.  Tltis  consists  of  exer¬ 
cises  l)ased  on  L’  Abbe  Constantus,  and  is  designed  for  pupils  in  their  second 
or  third  year's  study  of  French. 


The  most  useful  addition  to  the  currhmlum  in  the  schools  has  been  the  intro- 
duciion  of  the  study  of  physiology.  Tlie  sound  mind  has  been  sought  for  by 
the  tea«*hers,  but  when  the  sound  body  was  joined  to  the  object  sought,  there 
can  be  little  question  of  the  issue.  In  most  states  in  the  Union,  laws  have 
been  enacted  requiring  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public 
school-,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  S3'stem.  Mrs.  Mary*  H.  Hunt  has  been  the  prime  advocate  of 
this  legislation,  and  prepared  a  series  of  books  entitled.  Physiology  and 
Health,  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Mrs.  Hunt’s  knowledge  on 
these  subji-cts  is  unquestioned,  and  her  fitness  to  prepare  text-books  for  use  of 
pupils  in  schools  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  three  volumes  com¬ 
prising  this  series.  Volume  I.  is  for  primary  classes,  and  is  written  in  a  most 
charming  style.  The  little  reader  cannot  but  be  fascinated  by  the  story  so 
graphicaTy  told.  V^)l.  II.  is  for  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  Vol. 
IH.  for  those  in  the  grammar  grades.  In  each  of  these  volumes  especial 
prominence  is  given  to  the  evil  effects  resulliug  from  the  use  of  narcotics  and 
alcoholic  drinks,  but  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  not  ofieusive  nor  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  book. 


